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The Week. 


Tue habeas corpus has been restored by Presidential proclamation 
in all the Northern States. The power which the suspension of the 
writ placed in the hands of the President has, considering the state of 
the country, been exercised with wonderfully little abuse. But it is 
impossible to deny that the precedent set may some time prove a dan- 
gerous one. For the first time in the history of constitutional govern- 
ments the Executive has not only been armed with the power of making 
arbitrary arrests, but of deciding for what length of time it may exer- 
cise it. The constitutionality of the practice has, we believe, been 
placed beyond question, but its expediency is another matter. 
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WE had hoped that the recent meeting in Brooklyn, under the joint 
auspices of the American Freedmen’s Aid Commission, the American 
Union Commission, and the American Missionary Association, was the 
sign of a popular movement toward concentrating the efforts of the 
benevolent in behalf of the freed people. This most desirable con- 
summation seems in danger of being delayed, if not rendered fruitless, 
by new organizations not tributary to the union, and resting on a 
purely sectarian basis, Such is that which owes its origin to the late 
Episcopal Convention at Philadelphia. It is obvious that if the Epis- 
copalians are not content with the numerous societies already in exist- 
ence, the Baptists, Methodists, and other denominations will feel con- 
strained to make an exhibition of their interest in so eminently Chris- 
tian a cause, and likewise to create boards, appoint superintendents, and 
send out teachers tothe South. Such a contagion, however respectable 
the motive in each case, would be still deplorable. The union, formed 
with so much difficulty, and only by the most generous concessions and 
accommodation, would be shorn of its support and perhaps find its 
power and utility crippled beyond repair. We sincerely trust the exam- 
ple we have cited will not be followed, and that it may even be 
abandoned in view of the probable mischief which will ensue. 


a 


Tue manner in which the insurrection in Jamaica has been sup- 
pressed will, if not promptly disowned by the English Government, 


and, in fact, whether or no, reflect indelible disgrace on the English | 


name. If anybody wants to know how thoroughly pagan an “ officer 
and gentleman” can still be in our day, he has only to read the report of 
Colonel Hole, of the Sixth Royals, telling of his having hunted down 
rebels with a boy tied by the neck to his stirrup, and constantly threat- 
ened with a revolver, acting as guide, and pointing out the persons to be 
hanged. The colonel and his coadjutors seem, in fact, to have hanged | 


| than the remorseless cruelty into which men of English breed inyari- 
|ably plunge whenever they are brought 
called an “ inferior race.” 


into collision with what is 
The history of the suppression of the Indian 
mutiny, and of this Jamaica insurrection, will always remain a most 
shocking revelation of the amount of downright heathenism which 
still pervades the character of the race which of all others is loudest in 
its professions of Christianity, and foremost in its offers of instruction in 
Christian duty to the rest of mankind. The London Zimes, with char- 
acteristic brutality and absurdity, defends the atrocities of the troops 
on the ground that the pursuit of the rebels was difficult, as if an offi- 
cer only needs to have a small force, and to have lost a good deal of 
sleep, to be exempt from the ordinary laws of humanity; or, in other 
words, as if the weaker one is, the more like a tiger he may behave. 
And what twaddle there is written both here and in England about the 
incurable ferocity of the negroes, apropos of this outbreak, as if St. 
Bartholomew, or the Sepoy massacres, or the massacres of the French 
Revolution, had never been heard of, or were not the work of Caucasians, 
It is bad enough that the negro should convert civilized men into Ma- 
lays, but it is too bad that he should bemuddle their brains every time 
they begin to argue about him. 


~>-— 





GovERNOR HumpuRreys, of Mississippi, was, when elected, General 
Humphreys of the defunct Confederate army, an unrepentant recusant 
and rebel. President Johnson pardoned him for the purpose of quali- 
fying him for office. He is now in office, and, by way of proving what 
a “worthy object” he is, has just sent a message to the Mississippi Legis- 
lature, in which he declares that negro emancipation has been “ accom- 
plished under pressure of Federal bayonets, urged on by the misdirected 
sympathies of the world.” Of the Freedmen’s Bureau, he says that 
“four years of cruel war, conducted upon principles of vandalism dis- 
graceful to the civilization of the age, was scarcely more blighting and 
destructive and 
degrading to the negro, than has resulted in the last six or eight months 
from the administration of this black incubus.” Further on he speaks 
of it as “a hideous curse, permitted by heaven to rule and ruin our 
unhappy people,” and recommends the passage of a law admitting 
negroes to testify, as the best means of securing the withdrawal of the 
Federal troops. He must be a very captious person, indeed, who ques- 
tions the devotion of such a man as this to the new order of things, or 
fears to hand the State over to him. 


to the homes of the white man, and impoverishing 
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Tue Boston Board of Trade voted, last week, that it is of vital im- 
portance for the Government to sustain and organize, within the sphere 
| of its legitimate powers, that portion of the laboring classes South 
which cannot be reached by private capital. Mr. Tobey, who moved 
the resolutions, considered the Freedmen’s Bureau a lawful instrumen- 
tality for this end, needing only to have its authority enlarged by Con- 
gress. Mr. Atkinson objected to this plan that it left out of sight the 
paramount necessity of protecting free labor at the South. At present 
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there is no security for the isolated Northern men who undertake to 
via, Texas, and the other States. On another page will 


plant in Geo! 
be found some of the testimony on which this statement was based. 
The fact, 
soundness of the principle on which Mr. Tobey proceeded, to wit: 


to our mind, is incontestable; and so, unhappily, is the 


that the time when specie payments can be resumed depends, in no 
small measure, on the quantity of cotton to be produced hereafter. 
’ ainionliitiniiti 
Tue Hon. Martin F. Conway, in a letter to the Times of this city, 
presents quite forcibly the claims of the Virginia delegation to imme- 
diate admission to their seats in Congress. 
West Virginia exists constitutionally as a separate State only by the 


confession that Virginia proper has suffered no lapse like the other | 


rebellious States, but has maintained a loyal, even if an inefficient and 
merely nominal, government. Common sense repudiates the idea that 
Eastern Virginia was not as thoroughly devoted to secession as South 


Carolina ; and Goy. Peirpoint’s administration within the Federal lines, 


though serving the purpose of organizing a new free State, was cer- | 


tainly nothing else than a ridiculous fiction. The Virginia that con- 


sented to a division which was not less a physical than a social neces 


sity, was a very different Virginia from that which chose the represen- | 


tatives now sought to be foisted upon Congress, 
°<~o-—_—____—_ 

SECRETARY SEWARD has advised the North Carolinians to follow 
the example of the South Carolinians, and to ratify the Constitutional 
Amendment. Why there should be any hesitation about it in any 
Southern State it is hard to say, as with a good vagrant law they can 
have most of what they consider the advantages of slavery with but 
few of its drawbacks. 

o> ——- 

GENERAL GRANT is in Richmond, and has been, it is said, talking 
Mexico there again. We submit, with great respect, that he has, perhaps, 
said enough about it. 
country, would it not be well to leave the agitation of the question to 
others? It is scarcely fair, considering the extreme difficulty of the 
whole subject, to increase the pressure on the Government. 


“--e 


In another column will be found two letters from the correspondent 
from whom we have so often quoted already, bearing testimony to the 
unbroken fierceness of temper of the white people of the South, their 
undiminished hatred to the Union and to the blacks. More startling 
reading it would be difficult just now to meet with, taken in connection 
with such extraordinary utterances as are to be found in the message 
of Governor Humphreys, of Mississippi, on which we have already com- 
mented. 
all other men who feel as they ought to feel the tremendous importance 
of the question of Southern reconstruction. 
such awful moment was ever submitted to a deliberative assembly. 
But every utterance that comes from Mr. Johnson just now proves that 
he is at last alive to the real nature of the situation, and is determined 
to do whatever the occasion calls for. 

ae 

[v appears that it was owing to a telegraphic blunder that Schuyler 
Colfax was made to connect “ Across the Continent” with ‘‘ The Duties 
Next Congress” as a subject for a lecture. He confined himself 
former, but would it not have been as well to say a ‘ Journey 
Is not this sort of ellipsis a sensational trick 


of the 
to the 
across the Continent ?” 
which authors of books of travel have wore out ? 
seternianncesciilitasinicltetiadti 

Anovr a year and a half ago a colored man was expelled from a 
street-car in Cincinnati, and his action against the company has just 
been concluded. The counsel for the defence relied upon a printed 
regulation by which the plaintiff ought to have been riding on the 
front platform, instead of inside with his wife, and also upon a pre- 
tense that the prejudices of the community deserve to be respected. 


The judge charged otherwise, and the jury returned damages at eight | 


hundred dollars, The plaintiff, like his wife, is a person of light com- 
plexion and the most respectable bearing. He was born a slave, but 


It cannot be doubted that | 


. ~-_ . . j 
His opinions on it being now well known to the 


We commend it to the attention of Congress, and to that of 


We doubt if a question of 
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was emancipated by his father, acquired an excellent reputation in 
Cincinnati, and at the time he was assaulted had just returned from 
California with a fortune obtained in business there. 
could have been selected to expose the stupid and vulgar spirit of 
caste and to obtain a verdict which condemns it definitively. 


No better person 


——__———_—_e<-e —____ 

Srrk Morton Peto addressed a portion of his constituents at a 
dinner at Bristol, on the 13th ult. He had something to say of home 
| politics, but more of his recent experience in this country. 
| flattering picture which he drew of our condition at the close of the 


The very 


late tremendous struggle elicits comments from the London papers. 
They are inclined to respect his testimony, even though they surmise 
that the show of wealth and prosperity which astonished him may b 
|lacking in reality. Sir Morton assured his hearers that in all 
travels in the States he saw nothing to remind him that there had been 
|a civil war; that the army had been absorbed irito the civil ranks with 


his 


marvellous facility and composure; that the national debt would be 


honorably discharged ; and that no young man about to enter business 
| ought to consider his education complete till he had visited America. 


—————— - 


Tue commissioners appointed in England to investigate the Rinde 


| pest, and report means to check its ravages, were naturally not unani 
| mous in their conclusions. 


the London press at least, even worse than the murrain itself. 


What the majority recommend seems; to 
They 


| would suspend altogether, for a limited time, the cattle traflic in Great 


Britain. This would prevent any movement of cattle except for imm« 

diate slaughter to a market or slaughter-house, from healthy districts, 
}and under license. For the rest, there is so much killing that the 
butehers themselves might stand aghast. Meanwhile the price of meat 
rises steadily, and the public maw begins to turn to the sea and th: 
rivers for other food. Pisciculture is gaining new devotees, and regard 
| for the statutes for the preservation of trout and salmon is earnestly 


invoked. 





>. 


Av Christ Church, Oxford, and Cambridge, the charge for “ commons” 
by the butlers of those institutions is undergoing an exposure, and it is 
found that these gentlemen know on which side their bread is buttered 
if the undergraduates do not. They amass a handsome fortune by their 
exorbitant rates, from which they have ingeniously prevented escape 
by making the record of the Buttery the only one by which a student's 
residence is proved! Eightpence a day, at Downing College, is the 
charge for ‘a modicum of indifferent bread and butter.” If more 
bread is required, it must be paid for at the rate of eightpence for a loaf 
which may be got at the shops for threepence. 

ee ee 

Tom Sayers was buried at Highgate Cemetery on the 15th of last 
month, and his body was followed to the tomb by a procession of some 
At the 
entrance these disreputable mourners became an unmanageable mob, 


30,000 persons, chiefly, of course, of the very lowest character. 


sweeping away the police, and rioting among the graves in the very 
spirit of Bedlam. Trees, monuments, and railings were damaged ex 
tensively, and the quiet with which the coffin was lowered to its place 
was the only redeeming feature of an otherwise brutal and disgusting 


exhibition. 
ae See ee 


Ar the exposition of the fine arts applied to industry, in Paris, is a 
painting by Queen Hortense, the mother of Napoleon III. It represents 
a horseman on guard; the scene is of moonlight, and the horseman’s 
attitude is the pensive attitude of one who “recalls home and friends 
from distance and the past.” There is said to be no doubt of the authen 
ticity of the piece. 


<> o—— — 
M. Guizor is said to be at present occupied with the second volume 


of his “‘ Méditations Religieuses.” 


ome 





Tne Parisian authorities have at length decided that the friends of 
horseflesh may open a butcher’s shop for the selling of this sort of 





| meat, on condition that the butcher shall provide himself with sham- 
| bles devoted solely to the slaughter of horses. An eminent and expe- 
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rienced butcher, M. Gautier (doubtless an enthusiast in his profession), 
will preside over the destinies of the experiment. Apropos of which is 
the letter of Dr. Blatin, published in the Dédats, denying that horseflesh 
is heir to the ills of épizootie now afflicting brute-life in France, and 


declaring that on the contrary it is so wholesome as to be almost a | 


specific against cholera, the soldiers in the Crimea who ate it habitually 
having suffered comparatively little from the epidemic. 
> o—_—____——_—_ 


Le Droit gives the story of one of those deeds which seem purely and 
properly French crimes. Two worthy laborers had a son of eleven 
years and a little daughter of eighteen months. They were obliged, in 
going out to work, to leave the latter in the care of the former. One 
day the poor mother returning found her babe strangled in its bed, and 
her son hanging dead behind the door. Thzre was no evidence that 
the violence had been committed by any one outside of the house, and 
the only light that could be thrown upon the horrible affair was the 
mother’s recollection that her son, when urged to go to school, some- 
times threatened to hang himself. It is supposed that he killed his 
sister and then committed suicide. 


+5 


Tue Journal de Roanne tells a pathetic story of the effects of imagi- 
nation in the case of a poor woman of Roanne, who had promised her 
After four years of 
widowhood, she was wooed by one to whom her heart inclined. At 
On All-Souls’ day 
(Nov. 2), she went to pray at the tomb of her husband, and there 
In her 
frantic state she imagined that, in response to her prayer, the word 
‘* Never |!’ came from the grave, and she fell into a swoon. Whensuc- 
cor arrived she was able to relate the occurrence, but lapsed from one 
convulsion into another until she expired. 


dying husband that she would not marry again. 
the same time she was torn with secret remorse. 


implored his pardon for having thought of another marriage. 


— > — 
Tne German Confederation maintains a garrison at Aix-la-Chapelle, 
of which the greater part is composed of Austrians and Prussians. 
While off duty the soldiers are permitted to go about the town with 
their bayonets at their belts, a custom which the people of Aix now ask 
to have abolished, as something involving hazard to their peace and 
safety. Lately there have been disturbances between the citizens and 
drunken soldiers, in which the latter used their bayonets ; and there is 
common complaint of the ferocity and lawlessness of the Confederate 
garrison. The soldiers quarrel with men and insult women upon the 
streets, and on one occasion two of them broke into the Convent of the 
Sceurs-Grises, from which they were expelled with difficulty, while 
assailing the religieuses with the grossest language. 


oe 

A VIENNESE paper announces that at an early day the use of pass- 
ports will be abolished throughout Austria. There has been, since 
1857, no visa of passports necessary within the empire, and now it is to 
be dispensed with even at the frontiers. With the new year Saxony 
abolishes passports, according to a treaty last February with Bavaria, 
Hanover, and Wiirtemberg. 

enticed ae 

Tus Federal Council of Switzerland is in trouble with the new com- 
mercial treaty between France and the Confederation, which obliges 
the Swiss to treat French Jews according to the equal rights and priv- 
ileges granted them by French law. But in several of the cantons 
Swiss Jews have not the rights and privileges enjoyed by Christians, 
and the embarrassing question is whether these can be extended to 
French Jews. These cantons have refused to abolish the existing dis- 
abilities, and it is probable that the Federal Constitution will have to 
be so amended as to place Jews throughout Switzerland on the same 
footing with Christians. 

ees eee 

Tux libraries of all the ministers of the Bourbon Government in 

Naples have been united, and opened to the public. 


> 
> 


CoRRESPONDENCE of a Parisian journal relates that a large part of 
the Neapolitan population believes the cholera to be the result of 
poisoning. 





Tue Neapolitan brigands have lately had the happiness to capture, 
| near Salerno, the son of Signor Wenner, a rich proprietor, and now hold 
| the young man subject to a ransom of $100,000, The chief of the band 
| explains to the prisoner that it his father can afford to build such fine 
country houses as that in which he was captured, he can pay hand- 
somely for his release. This seems reasonable, but it has made country 
gentlemen in the neighborhood of Salerno very uneasy, and it is said 
that they remain fortitied in their villas, and have given up calling on 
each other for fear of falling in with brigands if they step out of doors, 





RoMAN correspondence of the Débats describes the office of Papal 
minister of finance as something embarrassing. 
| even money enough to pay hisemployees. It is a question still whether 
| Antonelli will try to put an end to this state of things by seeking an 
}accommodation with Italy. As yet he evidently has not sought it, 
| but attends events with his arms folded, and trusting in Providence— 





St. Peter has not 


| a fine attitude for a Pope, says the correspondence quoted, but not for 
} ss . 
| the minister of a temporal government. 


2 


Ir seems that religious intolerance still exists in Spain to a degree 
| worthy of the days of the Inquisition. An Englishman who sickened 


|and died of the cholera, in Murcia, was abandoned by everybody dur 
| ing his illness, and after his death was refused burial by the clergy, in 
| the cemetery, while no landholder dared give the corpse ground enough 
to hide. At last the remains were packed in straw, and sent to the 


British consul at Carthagena. 


rev 


> 
THE FREEDMEN 


THERE have been some interesting medical reports to the Bureau 


during the past week. From them it appears that the number 
of freedmen in and around Richmond is 25,000. One thousand of 
them occupy an old Confederate hospital (Chimbardzo), which has 


been divided into small tenements for families. f the occu- 
pants are self-supporting, and pay a small rent. 


camp is good. 


Nearly all 
The 


The indigent sick in the city are att 


oO 
health of this 
under the 
without expense to the Goy- 


nded 
direction of the Virginia Medical College, 
of sickness w ith 


ernment except for medicines. There is an increast 





the approach of cold weather. The orphan asylum is carried on almost 
entirely by the Society of Friends. The only free?men’s hospital about 
the city is the Howard Grove Hospital. 
support of this. to have the medical duties 
performed, under the direction of the college just named, by profes- 


The Friends also assist in the 
Arrangements are making 


sional assistants, one of the faculty consulting each day. The new 
system of commuting the hospital ration has created a small fund in 
the various hospitals for the purchase of delicacies. 

There seems to be a decided change in the conduct of the country 
physicians with regard to the freedmen, and that for the better. Some 
of them have volunteered to take charge of the freedmen in their 
vicinity free of charge, provided the Bureau will furnish the medicines, 
and in many localities-tindgéer has been accepted. Of the planters not 
a few care for their hands, either according to contract or out of sym- 
pathy ; but by far the greater portion | 
for themselves. 


eave the colored people to care 





The number of freed people cared for by the Bureau in Louisiana, 
i wounded, 1,906, 


The deaths from yellow fever were fewer 


48: of sick an 


from July 1 to November 1, was 2 
with a mortality of 319. 


amongst the blacks than amongst the whites. The two colored orphan 
asylums in New Orleans have been consolidated, and are now in charge 
of the National Freedmen’s Relief Association, 

When Gen. Sherman arrived at Fayetteville, N. C., he sent to Wil- 
mington 10,000 freed people, who were organized into a colony at Fort 
Fisher. The mortality amongst them has been fearful. Between March 
17 and May 31, 2,000 of them died, which was at the rate of 30 a day. 
They are now, however, much improved in condition, and doing com- 
paratively well. 

The colored surgeon in charge of the freedmen’s | 
nah wrote to the surgeon-in-chief of the State for instructions as to 
whether he should enlarge his hospital with a view to the great in- 
crease of sickness. The reply was that the city must provide for its 


jospital in Savan- 











j 
| 
i 
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own sick; whereupon, Surgeon Horner, chief medical officer of the 
Bureau, wrote as follows: 

“ Whilst the commissioner expects the civil authorities to attend to 
their own poor, he also expects the officers of the Bureau to see that 
the sick freedmen do not suffer when these authorities neglect their 
duty in providing for their wants.” 

Dr. Horner’s report contains the following statistics: Whole number 
of refugees treated medically from the organization of the Bureau till 
Oct. 30, 2,551; deaths, 227, or six per cent.; whole number of freedmen 
thus treated in the same time, 45,898; deaths, 5,804, or 13 per cent. ; 
remaining under treatment Oct. 30, 6,645 freedmen, 338 refugees. 

The representations made at the North of the present and prospect- 
ive suffering amongst the freedmen in Washington have been greatly 
exaggerated, The instrumentalities for their relief have been so well 
organized as to allay apprehension for the future. Mrs. J. 8. Griffing’s 
official connection with the Bureau has been terminated. Her duty 
hitherto has been to provide-homes for such freed people as desired to 
go North. 

There is a demand for labor in Louisiana that far exceeds the supply. 
The planters are beginning to make ready for next year’s work, and 
liberal wages are offered along the Mississippi for able-bodied hands. 

Rev. T. W Conway has been ordered to report to Gen. Fisk at 
Nashville, for assignment to duty. 


Minor Topics. 





Nor born in New England (and we beg pardon of all New England- 
ers, and especially Bostonians, for the youthful inadvertence), what right 
have we to speak of the sacrificial feast which New England piety and 
persistence have made, in common with so many other good things, at 
last national? On this Thanksgiving Day, when so much sound doctrine 
will be pounded out of so many pulpits, from Bangor to Providence, 
throughout the whole May-Flowery Kingdom, should one, not native to 
the land, speak of the great religious festival which sprang from tlie very 
essence of New England life? Aswe hold upto ourselves in this objective 
light the idea of our presumption, we shudder to think what would have 
befallen our audacity in the good old days when all the thankful, well- 
filled stomachs of New England wore the heavenly blue of imputed 
righteousness, and one had better have been a heathen Pequod or a god- 
less Quaker than a trifler with the austere and solemn mysteries of a Pu- 
ritan holyday. What would those stern Pilgrim fathers, who have so 
long landed in such a number of ways on Plymouth Rock (we like 
them best as we see them in the charming engraving on the reverse side 
of the national bank-notes), have done with such a scribbler, if they 
could have laid their devout hands upon him; and confronted him with 
his Thanksgiving article in their own day ? 

We were so appalled by these reflections that, when considering how 
we should treat the subject, we concluded that we would merely 
speak of pumpkin-pies and turkeys and cranberry sauce. But, indeed, 
friends, would not that comprehend the whole festival in too many cases ? 
Huge eating is the form that true happiness takes in all people of North- 
ern blood; and whereas the frugal childfen of the South are as merry 
as crickets upon an empty stomach, your Northerner is only gay and 
grateful when gorged. His bosom’slord sits lightest on his throne when 
neighbored by a potent dinner. We are far from making thisa reproach 
to our race, for we think it the duty of every man to eat a good dinner 
if he can get it; but we would have grace go before meat, and would 
mingle a little afterthought with the walnuts and the shag-barks which 
end the repast. 

Doubtless, we are all very thankful to-day; but for what? “ Why, 
sir,” says old Jones—who has been so patriotic over the President's proc- 
lamation that he would not have faltered to serve up the American 
eagle on the bars of the national shield, had there been defect of 
turkey—* why, sir, we are once more a united people.” And, in fact, 
this blessing deserves the first place in our gratitude. Alas! for many 
years the land has echoed to the awful voice of drums calling so loudly 
the young and brave to the feast of death, and our hearts may well be 
light that at our board to-day there is no suggestion of the dreadful 











past except in the turkey’s drum-stick with which the youngest boy, 
as usual, has been wronged out of his dinner. But, in our national 
pride and in our personal gratitude, let us not forget the many, many 
tables at which a dreary absence sits ; let us not forget the tables where 
want pinches the pale face ofthe wife who must attend her “ war-brok- 
en soldier,” like a helpless child, where the empty blue sleeve dangling 
from the maimed shoulder is the pathetic image of the empty purse ; 
let us not forget the widows’ houses in which no table is spread to-day ; 
let us ndt forget the hungry homes of rebellion throughout the deso- 
lated South; nor yet the simple souls in black who came to us so nobly 
in our need, and who now wait humbly the sign, long withheld, of our 
gratitude and affection, Yes, we are once more a united people; but 
let us not forget at what fearful cost, nor fail to thank God that He did 
not give us peace in our sin, and that He made us suffer until we put 
slavery away. 

“ 7 think,” says Smart (who, indeed, occupies so remote a place at 
Tue Natrion’s table that, but for his speaking, we should hardly have 
known he was there at all), “ we ought to be grateful that the women 
are giving up waterfalls,” 

Do you, you poor soul?) ~Then why do you not write three columns 
about it for some newspaper, and boldly attack the waterfall, now 
it is down? Nay, we say, let the ladies wear their hair how they will, 
they never can make it ugly nor themselves unamiable in the fond re- 
gard of Tur Natron. If they have appeared at our poor Thanksgiv- 
ing feast, it is for their presence we must be grateful, and not for their 
new fancy of dressing their hair @ la greeque. As we walk up and 
down our stately streets, and look at the lovely women going by, we 
doubt if the women of any other land are so fair, and we are sure that 
no others are so good; and but that it would be too much like expres- 
sion of gratitude for the sun, moon, and stars, we think we might prop- 
erly give thanks to-day for American womanhood. That, too, not less 
than the republic’s manhood, has been tried in the long war now 
passed, and the heroines of the struggle, if obscurer, are hardly fewer 
than the heroes. Friends, there is yet a little sherry in the decanter 
(and if any likes it better, there is water on the table), and so let us 
drink a health, since it would be absurd to offer tlianks for the bless- 
ing: The Ladies—May their descending waterfalls drown out and ut- 
terly wash away the silly grumblers who accuse them of vanity, idle- 
ness, and extravagance. 

Without doubt, while we all feel collectively grateful for the happi- 
ness bestowed on us asa people, each of us has some individual blessing 
to acknowledge. To have been prospered in business; to have been 
spared sickness or saved from death; to have made new friends and 
kept old ones; to have ended some ancient feud, and taken the hand 
of him that used to hate us; to have been helped to do charity and 
aided to show mercy—these are things for some of which we hope each 
one of us has to be thankful. If any one has to be thankful for 
them all, he is the happiest man here. 

“Yes,” says the poet, with a consciousness in his voice, by which 
we know that he has verses to read, and is guiltily casting about for 
some absurd pretext to produce them,—“ yes, and I believe we have 
quite as much reason to be grateful for the blessings of omission as for 
the good positively bestowed. Indeed, I think most of God’s benefi- 
cence is negative, and that when men faithfully examine their hearts 
they have to rejoice not that they have received this or done that, but 
that one thing has been withheld, and that they have been restrained 
from another. It seems to me we have been put here under healthful 
and pure conditions, and that the divine goodness is chiefly shown 
when we are not permitted to change them. At any rate,” and here 
the poet goes on to mumble something about English words set to the 
feeling of an old Italian hymn, in such wise that he hardly knows 
whether he is or is not guilty of imitation, and then we catch the verses 
of his 

THANKSGIVING. 


I. 


Lord, for the erring thought 
Not into evil wrought : 

Lord, for the wicked will 
Betrayed and baffled still : 
For the heart from itself kept, 
Our Thankegiving accept. 


OO PETER et ve He nivel 
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II. 
For ignorant hopes that were 
Broken to our blind prayer: 
For pain, death, sorrow, sent 
Unto our chastisement: 
For all loss of seeming good, 
Quicken our gratitude. 

“ Why this,” comments the preacher, in the tone of a man who has 
had his thought picked of his valuables, and sees them in the words 
of another, “is what yor would be apt to hear from most pulpits to- | 
day.” And none the worse for the pulpits, as we think, but much the 
better for the pews if they heed the lesson, and do not go home and 
bury it “ deeper than did ever plummet sound” under saccessive bil- 
lows of oysters, turkey, and pie. 

“ At the same time,” remarks the business-man, “I think the poet 
makes his gratitude for the negative blessings too vague. I would 
have him particularize: he should have specified our preservation from 
the cholera up to the present time, for I am sure that nothing but 
God's mercy has saved this filthy city from it, and He alone ought to 
have the praise. Ishould also have liked to have him say something 
about railroad accidents. Every day, as I ride up to my place in the 
cars, I read of fellow-creatures horribly mangled: and ruthlessly mur- 
dered on the railroads somewhere ; and I think all who travel by rail 
and come home unhurt, should fall down_and thank God for His com- 
passion on them. For me, I am most sincerely and humbly grateful to 
Providence for three hundred and sixty-five hair-breadth escapes during 
the past year.” 

“ Well, Bobby, what are you grateful for, this Thanksgiving Day ?” 

Master Bobby, who never expected to be addressed directly by Tur 
NATION, pauses a moment from his engagement with the drum-stick, 
and then responds in a shrill voice, uniting all that is most pleasing in 
the squeak of a door and the music of a pencil on a slate, “ I was sfx | 
years old last Saturday.” 

And you, madam, his mother, it is Bobby himself you are thankful | 
for, that is plain to be seen by any one who looks qt you passing your | 
hand proudly over his head and lifting back the yellow hair from the 
brow bent over the drum-stick. Could any other boy have made such 
an answer as that? 

“On a day like this,” says a finely-modulated voice, which the 
reader must have heard before, “ we ought all to be thankful that we | 
are not as other men are.” This remark makes the speaker very popular | 
with the company, who, indeed, might have found the poet’s verses 
heavy of digestion, and the business-man’s observations not too cheer 
ful, for, at last, most of us will not be kept from doing the evil we want 
to do, and some of us are directors of railroads. “TI say,” repeats the 
speaker, seeing the good impression he has made, “ we ought all to be 


thankful we are not as other men are.” The speaker is the Pharisee, 
and it is he and not poor Ahasuerus who is the real Wandering Jew, or, 
as the Germans call him much better, the Everlasting Jew. He has 
survived to this day, and he will never die. He is a very respectable 
man and his name is Tartuffe Podsnap, Esq. 

Friends, let us leave you in.your pleasant conceit. We see that the 
hostess is making those well-concealed signals, which everybody sces, 
for the host to rise from the table; and we know old Jones, who is so 
thankful we are a united people that he sets everybody the example of 


uniting the bulk of several people in his own person, longs to throw 
himself into his arm-chair before the glowing grate, and cast the ban- 
danna of oblivion over his heavy eyes. 


——_______- 


WE think all reasonable people must be more than satisfied with | 
the manner in which the Otero murder case has thus far been con- | 
ducted. The police, in their prompt pursuit and discovery of the sup- | 
posed assassins of the ill-starred Cuban, did their duty admirably, and 
Captain Waddy, who made the arrest of Gonzales, may be said to have 
exceeded, in his professional zeal, the bounds of duty. 

We suppose we need not recount minutely the facts of this horrible | 
affair; how Pellicer was taken the day after the murder; how he con- | 


fessed to the. Spanish Consul, implicating Gonzales as his accomplice; | 


| 


how Gonzales was captured, and how the dead man’s money was found 
ss ° 2 | 
in his room. The reader has seen all this in the daily papers, where, | 
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also, he may have learned much concerning Gonzales which the well 
regulated public would wish to know, as, for example, that the miser- 
|able man’s countenance is “one of the worst that can be imagined, 
| having a most diabolical look ;” that “his eyes are deeply set, and have 
'a sinister gleam in them, like the Medusa glitter of the fabled basilisk ;” 


that when suddenly confronted with the corpse of poor Otero, “his 
dark, evil eye fell on the face of the murdered man,” and “instantly a 
tremor shot through his frame, a gurgling sound issued from his throat, 
his face grew absolutely livid, his lips parted, and a choking sensation 
came over him.” Captain Waddy’s headquarters were besieged for 
several days, we have been told, by * a crowd of eager visitors,” who 
taxed the good-humored captain’s patience to the utmost, “making 
him repeat, for the hundredth time, the story of the chase and capture 
of the alleged murderer Gonzales.” Indeed, Captain Waddy seems to 
have been willing to make the affair as much an ovation to himself as 
possible; and, loth to let his celebrity perish with the indictment of 
the supposed murderers, he turned the victim himself to account, and 
achieved continued newspaper compliments by commanding, at Otero’s 
funeral, an escort of a hundred policemen. Nay, besides the newspaper 
compliments, this last stroke won him the praises of Sefor Cuyas, of 
the Barcelona Hotel, who, after the body was interred, obtained, before 
the chapel of the cemetery, “a knot of his dark-eyed countrymen,” 
and repeated to them, “ for the last time, the oft-told story of blood,” 
and then finally made a neat speech of thanks to the police, and to 
Captain Waddy in particular. In fact, the business has been conducted 
from beginning to end with the utmost harmony between the hero of 
the drama, Captain Waddy, and Sefor Cuyas, a subordinate charater 


of great merit. 


In working up the interest, however, it seems to us that injustice 
has been done to Gonzales, not as a character—(for, certainly, no man 
accused of murdercould wish to appear more impressively to the public 
than he has been made to)—but as the prisoner of the law, and under 
its protection. 

Captain Waddy, having satistied his curiosity as to the effect of the 
dead man’s appearance on his victim, and finding that Gonzales could 
not be induced to look at it a second time, next proceeded to gratify 
his professional vanity at the expense of the prisoner. He took him to 


| a photographer's and had a picture made of himself and his prey: 


“The captain dressed himself in the same costume which he wore 
at the capture of Gonzales, and a picture was taken of both men in 
the position in which they were at that time. The captain is 
standing with his right hand grasping Gonzales’ collar and his left 
hand, with the club, holding his wrist. Gonzales’ head is thrown back, 
and he is in the same attitude as he was on the sidewalk outside the 
Centre Street boarding-house. The captain and his charge then returned 
to the station-house.” 


We confess that we sicken as we read this, and have scarcely stom 
ach to comment on it. The hard conditions of society impose on some 
the necessity of taking thieves and murderers, and we suppose it is 
well that the officers of the law should have some sort of interest in 
it, and a professional pride in the execution of duty. But why should 
Captain Waddy like to be pictured with his clutch upon a prisoner's 
collar, and his face looking intu the terror and agony of the prisoner's 
face? Was the picture meant to be engraved for the criminal journals, 
or is it to be multiplied and offered for sale at the stationers’? Or does 
Captain Waddy merely wish to preserve for his own delight the proud- 
est moment of his life, and hand down the image of it, a ghastly heir- 
loom, to his descendants? Would some hangman like to be photo- 
graphed with his foot on the spring of the trap / 

As far as the miserable Gonzales was concerned, the transaction was 
so gross a violence to his defencelessness, that we hardly know how to 
characterize it. Captain Waddy seems to have thought that his prisoner 


| was his property, his slave, his chattel, his beast, with which he might 
| have his will in any way he chose. But he really had no more right to 
make Gonzales minister to his horrible vanity, than he had to hail from 


the street the first man he met, and compel him to the like office. One 


figures to himself the Spaniard’s amazement and bewildgrment at Cap- 


|tain Waddy’'s proceeding, and his dumb doubt (which never could have 
| struggled to a protest in English) whether all this were lawful and just, 


and cannot but answer him that it was neither. 
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any quarter. If used, they will be liberally paid for ; if rejected, they will be returned to 
the writers on the receipt of the requisite amount of postage stamps. 


All Communications which pertain to the literary management of Tae Nation should 
be addressed to the Editor. 


THE WORK BEFORE OONGRESS. 


Tnosr who predicted that the great difficulty before Congress would 
be the harmonious organization of the House will, by the time this 
paper meets the eye of the reader, have seen their error. The true diffi- 
culties are yet to come. While the elements which will enter into the 
political problem are so incalculable that no foresight can now predict 
its solution, we may, nevertheless, take a passing glance at the points 
likely to be the center of interest for several months to come. 

First in order, as in importance, comes the grand question of the 
reconstruction of the Union, It is universally expected that the present 
Congress will virtually settle both the time and the terms on which the 
States lately in rebellion may fully resume their dissevered relations 
with the national Government. Their claim to participate as co-equal 
partners in that Government having been totally forfeited by their own 
act of war, their re-admission to their old rights and privileges must 
depend upon such conditions as the Government itself shall impose. 
These conditions have not been and cannot be determined by the Exe- 
cutive branch of the Government alone. 


struction policy” of President Johnson is merely tentative and initiatory, 
and it remains with the legislative branch of the Government to take a 


deliberative survey of the whole field, to confirm or annul such acts of 


the Executive as do not rest upon positive law, and to fix, by appro- 
priate legislation, the whole policy of the future. 


In entering upon this part of its labors, Congress will have need of | 


all the lights which can be thrown upon its path by experience and 
observation. The condition of society and the state of opinion in the 
Southern States they are bound, by every consideration of justice and 


public policy, thoroughly to scrutinize and to understand before decid- 


ing a question so momentous. Are those States which have so lately 
dropped the sword of rebellion, if at once restored to all their ancient 
powers, likely te prove safe and peaceable members of the body politic? 
This is a question not to be lightly settled, after a few weeks of wordy 
warfare. The consequences of a wrong decision are too fearfully grave 
to permit that headlong tendency which is so apt to control our politics 
to usurp the place of reason and deliberation. 
tled, and are impatient of delay; 


We seek to become sct- 
but it becomes us to remember and 
apply the axiom, that “ nothing is ever settled until it is settled right.” 

Next in importance to the re-admission of the lately insurgent 
States, and, indeed, indissolubly connected with it, comes the question 
of the rights and future status of four millions of emancipated bond- 
men. That question, aside from its intrinsic importance, is forced upon 
the early attention of Congress by the late action of several Southern 


States which have attempted to “hedge” against their overwhelming | 
losses of slave property by enacting codes for the future government of 


the freedmen. The second clause of the Constitutional Amendment 
(now secured, beyond peradventure, by the certain acceptance of the 
requisite number of States) imposes upon Congress the duty of giving 
effect to the prohibition of slavery “ by appropriate legislation.” How 
far this is to operate as a grant of power to regulate the labor-system 
of the South, and tointerpose the strong arm of Federal control between 
the exactions and oppressions of a ** Code Noir” and its victims, will be 
the subject of early and warm debate. The doctrine of State rights 
versus Federal supremacy will be again thoroughly agitated, and we 
hope with good result. That the liberties of the black race are ulti- 
mately secure, we do not for a moment doubt. The Supreme Court as 
at present constituted would enforce the essence of the Constitutional 
Amendment, with or without that “ appropriate legislation” on the 
part of Congress which it contemplates. But in a matter of such im- 
mediate »consequence to every individual freedman, it would not be 
proper that the protection of their rights should be postponed to the 
remote contingencies of a judicial decision, What every man needs is 
justice, and justice must be brought to his own door, or the Government 
which is instituted expressly to secure this has failed of its end. 


Articles on any of the subjects usually discussed in this journal will be received from | 


What is called “‘ the recon- | 








We attach little importance to the classification attempted by certain 
journals of the members of the present Congress as “ Radicals” or 
“Conservatives” upon the questions in issue. There are reckoned in 
the House of Representatives 143 Unionists to 41 Democrats, and in 
the Senate 39 of the former to 11 of the latter. This leaves out of 
account (as is proper for the present) 58 representatives and 22 senators 
|chosen, or to be chosen, in the eleven lately rebellious States. The 
| Democrats elect all belong to the Bourbon school of politicians, and 
have not learned that the war has abolished slavery, nor forgotten that 
| their party, in conjunction with the slave power, once ruled the Union. 
Their affinities can be accurately foretold. But it is idle to speculate 
about the action of the majority. While a great number of them owe 
their election to the predominant anti-slavery sentiment in their dis- 
| tricts, many represent merely the triumph of a “ Union” sentiment, ora 
‘coalition against the secession heresy. This element is rather negative 
| than positive, and is quite likely to act upon the theory so elaborately 
| defended by the late Mr. Buckle (and of which Stephen A. Douglas 
| was the champion in this country), to wit: that expediency and not 
| justice should be the aim of the legislator. Whether there is a sufficient 
| number of stern believers in a loftier creed, to whose undimmed vision 
| shines for ever the polar star of justice, like the flaming cross before 
| the victorious legions of Constantine, yet remains to be seen. 
| Of the other measures likely to engage the attention of Congress, 
\the financial problem is perhaps the foremost. The policy of expan- 
| sion, as is widel} felt, is to give place to the policy of contraction. Yet 
‘the latter policy cannot be carried into general effect so long as the 
‘national bank issues are being multiplied so rapidly as the existing 
|laws permits. For the Government to recall its own issues of “ legal 
| tender” while suffering the banks to issue an unlimited amount, upon 
no other basis than its own bonds, of fluctuating value, is thought 
by multitudes to be the reverse of wisdom. Congress will have to con- 
| sider the whole question of the currency maturely, and perhaps amend 
| it in important particulars. 

The internal rgvenue system will also undergo changes. There 
| will be more than the customary pressure from special interests which 
| declare themselves over-taxed, and some of those interests will prob- 
ably be successful. It is known that the burden of taxation may be 
safely reduced, consistently with the future wants of the Treasury, and 
| the tendency is, as in Great Britain, to concentrate the tax upon as 
| few articles as possible. In no event, however, must the necessity of a 
| sufficient revenue to yield a considerable sinking fund, in addition to 
| the current expenditure, be lost sight of. 
| The existing tariff upon imported goods is not likely to be serious- 
|ly disturbed. High as it is upon most articles, the feeling is strong 
that we should discourage the importation of mere luxuries. But the 
| tariff of twenty-five per cent. upon books, and of twenty per cent. upon 
| printing paper, operates injuriously upon the diffusion of knowledge, 
}and should be promptly reduced or repealed. 
| The attempt will be renewed to pass a general bankrupt law, but 
it is unlikely to succeed, until, at least, the next “commercial crisis” 
| shall render the measure more universally popular. 
| The Pacific Railroad, left in a provoking state of suspension by the 
jaction (or non-action) of the last Congress, will be again vigilantly 
brought to the notice of the national legislature by the special com- 
| mittee of which Senator Howard is the chairman. Of its future for- 
| tunes and of the probable influence upon them of the late Western 
| tour of British capitalists, of which we have heard so much, we have 
| no present room to speak. 

The questions of the repeal of the confiscation law and of the test- 
oath of July 2, 1862, will doubtless cause protracted controversy, and 
will be settled or postponed according to the now uncertain judgment 
of the majority upon the overshadowing issue of reconstruction. 


| 


re 


NATIONAL PROTECTION FOR WHITES AND BLAOKS, 


NEVER, since legislation was, did a legislative body come together 
under such a weight of responsibility, and charged with duties of such 
far-reaching and long-enduring issues, as the Congress which assembled 
at Washington last Monday. It is more than a legislative body. 





From the necessity of the case, it largely partakes of the nature of a 











The Nation. 


constituent body. For it has to decide questions and settle policy 
which are to determine the political condition of half the Republic. By 
its power of excluding the persons elected from the States lately in 
rebellion, it can fix the conditions on which alone they can come in, 
reaching to particulars of domestic policy and of the treatment of their 
inhabitants which belong 


= 


in ordinary times, exclusively to the deter- 
mination of the States themselves. 


itself immortal by the passage of the Constitutional Amendment abol- | 


ishing and for ever prohibiting slavery. The Thirty-ninth has the not 
less glorious, but much more arduous, task of organizing the victory of 
the nation over its rebels into institutions assuring for ever the safety 
and happiness of all the inhabitants of that chastised region, and the 


prosperity, honor, and glory of the whole Union. 


But though the task is arduous, and one that may well excite the 
most serious reflection and the liveliest sense of personal duty, it is one 
that needs only the application of plain common sense, in the light of 
the facts of our history for the last seventy-five years, to make the diffi- 
culties disappear and the necessary action obvious. Slavery was the occa- 
sion of the war. Slavery had practically abolished the clauses of the 
Constitution securing freedom of speech and of the press, and the right 
of the citizens of one State to claim the privileges of citizenship in every 
other State. And slavery had defied the general Government to enforce 
the Constitution in these particulars within its sacred domain. 


tion of all the good people of the United States in travelling whitherso- 


ever they will inthe Southern country, and of saying and printing whatever | 


they choose there, subject to the laws of the land constitutionally ex- 
pounded, without danger from lynch law, whether administered within 
or without the walls of a court-house. 
Congress to do, and it is not to be supposed that it will permit the old 
reign of 
reformation is forced upon it. Formerly, too, slavery held one-sixth 
part of the inhabitants of the land in the vilest bondage on which the 
sun ever shone, which reduced them to the condition of the brutes that 
perish, as far as human wickedness could effect such fiendish meta 
morphosis. But slavery compelled the nation in its own defence to 
adjudge it worthy of death, and to carry the sentence into execution, 
In all the revolting States it has no existence, and though it has the name 
of living in two semi-loyal commonwealths, it is virtually dead even there, 
and will soon be buried out of sight by a constitutional decree of the 
nation. But its victims survive, crushed, maimed, degraded, helpless. 
The nation has given them their freedom ; it is to sce to it that they 
are secured in the perfect enjoyment of that freedom by all guarantees 
which wisdom and experience can devise. It is doubly bound to this 
duty by the fact that it is to the flower of their race, bond and free, 
that the great victory of right over the powers of darkness is in part 
due. 

To take the last and most pressing duty first, how is Congress to 
perform to the unfortunate victims of slavery the duties which have 
Plainly, by charging the nation with their 
to 


The mo- 


devolved upon the nation? 
protection against the white population until this last is content 
leave them in the enjoyment of equal rights with themselves. 


ment the Constitutional Amendment becomes a part of the law of 
the land, Congress is directly invested with full power to legis- 
late tothis end. But we believe that it is fully empowered, by the 


necessity of the case, to act at once, and to require the repeal of all the 
black laws which the rebel States are busy in passing, as essential to 


their restoration, or, this failing, to declare them null and of no effect, | 


To leave the negroes at the mercy of such merciless legislation were 
Protec - 
tion to the persons and property of the freedmen is the first duty of the 


scarcely a less crime than the rehabilitation of slavery proper. 


Government, and this is to be afforded at any expense, any risk, and any 
amount of exasperation and mortification of the late masters and the 
“white trash” worse than they. And this we conceive to be a duty 
precedent to that of investing the freedmen with the right of suf- 
frage. It is well known that we go as far as the farthest in elaiming 
for the black men of the South equality as citizens with the white men, 
subject to no other conditions or restrictions than such as apply impar- 


tially to all, white and black, 


The Thirty-eighth Congress mace | 


There | 


can be no question as to the duty of Congress to provide for the protec- | 


This it was always the duty of 


misrule to be established anew, now that the opportunity of 


| by fear of death or wounds in the attempt ? 


But we would not have this question, | 
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on which there exists an honest difference of opinion among loyal men, 
mixed up with that of protection, on which there ought not to be 


the 
least discrepancy, and will not be except on the part of rebels at heart. 
The nation may at least extend to the freedmen the protection which it 
gives to women, minors, and its other non-voting 
obvious that the ordinary tribunals and officers of 


members. As it is 
the late sl 


are not to be trusted with the execution of laws securing this protec- 


ive States 


tion, provision must be made for enforcing them outside of, or rather 


within, the States themselves. The nation should be willing, and we 


believe is willing, to maintain an army of two hundred thousand men 


for twenty years, if necessary, to garrison the rebel States and enforce 
the national laws. Military tribunals, or special magistrates with a 
military force behind them, should have supreme authority in all cases 
affecting the freedmen, until the States show themselves fit to be en- 
trusted with their protection. 

Without this national protection the gift of suffrage would be but a 


the 


1: , 


new power of mischief put in the hands of the ruling class 
South. We utterly dissent from the doctrine that the b 
sufficient to enable the negro to protect himself. 


at 


llot alone is 





Should the late seven 
States agree to give him the franchise on condition that all national in- 
1 


ler mercies, the 
ballot would be but a mockery to him, and a new strength to the hands 


terference were withdrawn, and he be left to their ten 
of his old masters. | the in- 
ducements of terror and interest and influence which are all powerful 
but too often at the North ? 
yards, in Democratic days, voted any other than the Democratic ticket ? 


Is the negro to be suppose d sup rior to all 


How many of the workmen in the nayv- 


We will not argue too curiously as to how it has been since the Repul 


licans came in. How many of the employees on the Camden and 
Amboy and New York Central Railways vote contrary to the known 
| wishes of the -directors? Have there been no instances of agents of 


factories marching up to the polls at the head of th operatives, all 


voting as one man? And is it very long since the oldest, wealthiest, 
deterred from voting 
And can the 


expected to resist the temptations of interest and the 


and most respected inhabitants of this city were 
negroes be 


influence of in 





timidation more resolutely than intelligent and com tively inde 
pendent voters at the North / No; the armed protection of the nation 
will be needed by the negro at the polls as much as in the fields, in 
the school-house, in the church, and in the court-house. Give him 


effectual protection in his contracts, his labor, his family, his educa 
tion, his freedom of locomotion, his right to bear arms, to sue and 
to testify in all courts, and the right of suffrage will not be long 


withheld from him, even if it cannot be secured along with those other 
rights. 

Not merely the rights of the blacks at the South, | of the 
whites at the North, before referre d to, demand a resolute dete rmin- 
ation on the part of Congress to hedge them round with national 


bayonets, and to maintain an imperium in imperio at the South until the 
white men there have become accustomed to see their former slaves exer- 
cising the rights of freemen, and also learn that their own prosperity 

For the slave 
Ther re uire a 


season of probation and education to prepare them for the new st: 


and safety are bound up with those of the freedmen. 


States never were really fit to govern themselves. 


peace, safety, and prosperity which courts their hand, For Congress, 
in protecting the freedmen in their rights, and Northern men in theirs, 


their lat } 
their iat 


will be conferring these blessings on enemies, and in the 


highest and truest sense be returning good for evil. 


- <Q 


BISMARK., 

OF all the civilized countries yet saddled with the medieval institu 
tion of a hereditary nobility, Germany carries the load of the most arro 
gant and needy variety. The English nobleman seeks a post of honor in 
his country’s service; the cavaliers of old France took for their maxim, 
Noblesse oblige. The German aristocrat renders this * Nobility exempts” 

from taxation and public responsibility. If in the possession of an es- 
tate, which case is the « xception, for there is not a single Protestant noble- 
man in the receipt of half a million of income, he devotes himself to the 


badgering of his tenants. If poor, as he is in ninety-nine cases out of a 
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hundred, he achieves a lieutenancy, or attains the position of ornamental 
footman to the reigning prince. The only disgrace he never incurs is 
a mésalliance with any of the thriving bourgeoisie who are rapidly rising 
above the ruins of the old order. Still, subserviency is the road to 
power; and the monarchs, especially those of Prussia, conscious that 
their own importance is greatly enhanced by the existence of a class 
which, while dependent on the throne for the very necessaries of life, 
is not more cringing to them than overbearing to the mass of the people, 
have been at some pains to preserve the race from extinction. Thus 
these barnacles on the ship of state, not unlike the slaveholders of our 
own South, whom they resemble in bigotry, scorn of labor, and self- 
conceit, have maintained almost a monopoly of the most influential 
public offices, and a disproportionate influence on the politics of the 
country. 

In some respects a fair type of his class, Charles Otto, Count of Bis- 
mark-Schoenhausen, is decidedly their superior not only in intellect 
and education, having taken a university degree, but also in the fund- 
amental character of his politics. Though found, at this moment, on 
the side of legitimacy in the contest respecting the distribution of 
domestic power, he has given ample proof that this position, instead of 
being regarded by him as the final end and goal of all political action, is 
adopted to subserve a temporary purpose. 
politicians known in Europe as the Napoleonic, having been initiated 
by the first and perfected by the third Napoleon. Unscrupulous in the 
choice of means, peculiarly adroit in the mixture of truth and false- 
hood, regardless of tradition as well as of positive law, levellers in the 
spirit of a centralizing despotism, and even revolutionary when it serves 
their ends, these men are filled with hatred «of the people and of all 
popular aspirations, on the suppression of which they can alone exist, 
and which occasionally they, nevertheless, pretend to favor. In times 
of political transition, when the public are halting between two opin- 
ions, and the uncertainty of affairs reflects this vacillating condition of 
the general mind, there are fits of impatience which lead people to 
crave the attainment of no matter what result, at any cost, in preference 
to the characteristic indecision of the period. It is in answer to such 
demands that the Napoleons and Bismarks of the day, like the tyrants 


of the Greek republics, strut their hour upon the stage, achieving suc- | 


cesses which, though really fraught with losses to the masses, are pre- 
ferred by them to the imperceptible gains. Expediency is the only rule 
of action of these bastard statesmen ; to find occupation for their talent 
for bringing about results they are constrained to raise complications 
where none would otherwise exist, and aggravate those they’ find exist- 
ing. On the other hand, they often become benefactors of the human race 
against their will, because the necessity of self-preservation and self- 
aggrandizement compels them to launch their boats on the strongest 
currents, which, in the nature of things, invariably follow the chan- 
nels of progress in the end. 


All these peculiarities are strongly exemplified in the brief career 
of the subject of these remarks. Born at Brandenburg, in 1813, he 
lived on his farmers until 1847, and then entered the parliament called 
by Frederic William IV. as a reactionary of the straitest sect, dis- 
tinguished only by that “ plantation manners” style of oratory, then 
In 1851 it 
procured bim the position of Prussian representative at the restored 
German Diet at Frankfort. He then contracted an admiration for 
Louis Napoleon, which so far influenced him during the Italian strug- 
gle of 1859 that the degree of favor toward France and of coldness 
to Austria with which he acted led to his recall by the ministry. After 
having served for some years as ambassador at St. Petersburg, and for 


little known in Europe, by which he rose into notoriety. 


a short time at the Tuileries, he was called to the head of Prussian 
affairs on the 24th of September, 1862. 


At one of the first committee meetings of the chamber he took occasion 
to remark that great questions are not decided by speeches and majority 
resolutions, but by ‘blood and steel.” When the assembly met in Janu- 
ary, 1863, and voted that the ministers had violated the constitution, he 
declared that political conflicts, if not adjusted by compromise, are 
always decided by force, He denied the power of the House to make 
rules of order binding upon the ministers in debate, and when the 
Speaker was sustained by the House in calling a member of the cabinet 
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to order, the ministry withdrew, and declared they would not return 
| until expressly exempted from parliamentary discipline. The struggle 
| ended in the dissolution of the chamber. The next assembly having 
convened November 9, 1863, and having refused to vote a loan of twelve 
' millions of thalers to enable the Government to uphold the unity of 
| the Danish monarchy under the treaty of London of 1852, Bismark de- 
_clared that the Government meant to take the means of carrying out 
‘its policy wherever it should find them, and dismissed the chamber 
| with a speech in which he declared that they had taken sides with 
the enemies of Prussia for the purpose of coercing the Government in 
| violation of the constitution. 

Ever since his assumption of the government it has been his studious 
| effort to direct attention from these intestine broils to the subject of 
foreign affairs. A very liberal commercial treaty with France having 
been made the subject of remonstrances by the Austrian government, 
‘coupled with a proposal to enlarge the German Diet by a house of 
| representatives elected by the people, Bismark replied that Austria 
| must either make common cause with Prussia, “or seek her centre of 
| gravity at Buda.” In 1863 Francis Joseph convened all the German 
monarchs at Frankfort, and submitted a crude project of reform of the 
German confederation, without manifesting any anxiety to have it ma- 
|turely considered before adoption. Prussia refused to attend, com- 
| plaining that Austria wanted to take Germany by surprise, and that the 
project was not to be thought of unless the proposed representatives 
were to be elected by universal suffrage. At this point the death of 
the King of Denmark overturned all existing calculations. Both Prussia 
and Austria had stipulated at London, in 1852, that on the occurrence 
of that event the duchies Sleswick and Holstein, which the deceased 
monarch had inherited, not as King of Denmark, but as Duke of Hol- 
stein, should fall to the new King of Denmark, who, as such, would 
have had no title to the succession, and should be and remain integral 
parts of the Danish kingdom. The German Diet and the lesser German 
| monarchies were not parties to the treaty of London, and were, there- 
| fore, free to insist, as they did, that these provinces were the rightful 
| inheritance of the Prince of Augustenburg, and entitled to the protec- 
tion of the German confederation, to which they belong, against all 
encroachments by the Danes or other foreigners. The logical result’ 
| would have been an alliance of Prussia and Austria with Denmark 
against the Diet. Bismark did join hands with Austria; but the alliance 
| with Denmark was impracticable, first, because the national pride of 
| Germany, in Prussia as well as out of it, was deeply enlisted in the re- 
vindication of these duchies, and still more because Prussia itself had 
| long coveted their possession. When, therefore, the Diet deliberated 
upon the occupation of the disputed territories, the two great powers 
went no further than to procure the substitution for that measure of an 
“execution,” that is, of an armed invasion to overcome the recusancy 
of the new King of Denmark, in not submitting his claims to the adju- 
dication of the Diet. Having carried this amendment, they moved that 
the “execution” should be committed to them exclusively. Meeting 
with a peremptory refusal, they curtly declared that they would take 
the matter into their own hands, and proceeded to fulfil their engage- 
ment to guarantee the integrity of the Danish monarchy by invading 
that very kingdom for not submitting the question of its disintegration to 
a hostile party, and closed a very successful campaign by the treaty of 
August 1, 1864, in which, notwithstanding the fulminations of the Eng- 
lish diplomatists at the conference at London, Denmark renounced all 
claim to the duchies. Then ensued a diplomatic struggle between the 
victors relative to the division of the spoils, resulting in the treaty of 
Gastein, which gives Sleswick to Prussia and Holstein to Austria. But 
this agreement was made in open contempt, not only of the Duke of 
Augustenburg, the party whose “rights” constituted the sole excuse 
for any one’s interference, but of the German confederation, of which 
both Prussia and Austria are constitutive members, and, therefore, clearly 
bound by its decrees, and which is the only representative of that Ger- 
man nationality to vindicate which was the ostensible object of the war. 
The assertion of a right to do as they have done, implies, on the part of 
Austria and Prussia, a right to make partition of all the smaller states, 
and forebodes a bisection of Germany as the issue of the efforts for its 
unity, while the protest of the Diet applies not more strongly to the pres- 
ent confiscation of the provinces than to the betrayal of them in 1852, and 
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is incompatible with any action of these powers in which Germany is in- 
terested, not in subordination to the nominal head of the German con- 
federation. 

On the other hand, Bismark is entitled to the credit of having proved 
by experiment that there is practically no power in Germany outside of 
Austria and Prussia, and that the remaining principalities are incapable | 
of postponing their selfish desires to a common purpose, and forming a 
balance of power in the German body politic. This idea of a trias has 
been exploded by the pressure administered by Prussia. The lesser | 
states have suffered the golden opportunity of vindicating the national | 
honor, when betrayed by the two great powers in the earlier stages of the 
struggle, to pass unimproved, and it will not return. A feeble protest 
was all they dared interpose. By inducing Austria to accept a share of | 
the spoils, Bismark has further dispelled the illusion hitherto kept up 
by the latter power that it would protect the small fry of the old empire 
against the ambitious designs of Prussia. The consequence is not only | 
a loss of German influence by Austria, but the parting of the last moor- 
ings of the little monarchies. 


Long since deprived of the good-will of | 
their subjects, these petty rulers have now lost even their reliance on 
Austrian support, and are poised in mid-air, ready to be submerged by 
the waves of the next grand political inundation, which will probably 
scatter them as waifs on the strands of Prussia, Austria, and possibly, 
for a time, of France. 


Thus the great question has been relieved of a 


number of its embarrassments. 


> +— — 


PRICES, 

Durine the war we were treated nearly every day to long and | 
solemn exhortations from the newspapers, addressed to the speculators, 

warning them to desist from their wicked practices of running up the | 
price of gold. There were many writers, and there was a large portion 

of the public, who could not be persuaded that if the speculators could | 

somehow or other be punished or restrained, the ups and downs of | 

the gold market would not cease, and legal tenders drop down to par, | 


or nearly par. Nor was there the slightest use in calling their attention | 
to the fact that it was the uncertainty created by the events of the war | 


that gave the speculators all their power of mischief; that the real root of | 
the trouble was in the public mind, which was agitated by hopesand fears; | 
and that as soon as public events resumed their ordinary course, the | 
speculators could no more speculate in gold than live in an exhausted 
receiver. There is, in fact, no more use in declaiming against gambling 

in the public funds during great political convulsions, than in inveigh- 
ing against flies for appearing in dining-rooms during the hot weather. 
But the preaching went on in this case till Congress tried its hand at 
punishment in 1864. The great “gold bill” was introduced which | 
was to drive the speculators back into their dens, and cover the polit- 
ical economists who advised their being let alone with confusion. The 
result was that gold ran up to nearly 300, and the bill, after having 
done immense mischief, was repealed in twelve days. This put a stop 
to the preaching on this subject. The speculators were henceforward 
treated with silent contempt; and, as everybody knew who had ever 
given any serious thought either to the laws of trade or the laws of 
human nature, the wretches found their occupation gone the minute 
the war was over. Goldstill remained to be bought and sold. The 
speculators were as anxious as ever to run it up. But the public mind 
was no longer agitated by the storm of war ; the price ceased to vary to 
any but a very slight degree. 


Peace, however, did not bring any great diminution in prices. In 
fact, they have been rising steadily since very soon after Lee’s sur- 
render. The causes of this are to be sought either in the state of the 
labor market, or in the proportion borne by the quantity of currency 
in existence to the quantity required, or in taxation. To find them in 
any of these, however, would have required a good deal of thought 
and research, so the easier course was resorted to of abusing the 
butchers and bakers and grocers as extortioners. The dearness of 
everything was ascribed to a conspiracy amongst the tradesmen, and 
people were gravely encouraged to form anti-meat and other self- 
denying clubs for the purpose of bringing the harpies to their senses, 
All this was pure waste of paper and ink, though a great many sim- 





'of an anti-foreign goods association, towards the close of 


| months back remained stationary. 
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pletons read it as gospel. Asa general rule, people know themselves 


when beef and cloth are dear without being told by their newspapers, 


/and know also whether or not they can afford to buy them; and unless 


some great change should take place in human nature, persons who like 
beef, and find that their means enable them to eat it, will continue to 
do so as long as the world lasts, newspaper advice to the contrary not- 
withstanding. Providence has provided means of putting prices down, 
when they get higher than the supply warrants, far better than any 


club can devise. When meat gets dear, those who feel its dearness 


| eat less of it, or stop eating altogether, without waiting for a hint from 


the press; and as these constitute a considerable proportion of the 
public, the butcher very speedily knows that if there be any room for 
coming down, down he must come, 
more for cheapness by signing their names to a pledge than they do 
without it. 
to eat it at any price, will continue to eat it, no matter what editors 
may say. 


This class, therefore, could do no 


Those, on the other hand, who like meat, and can atford 


The 
as the 


We need hardly say no clubs of this kind were ever formed. 
mass of the community being sensible and economical peopl 
mass of every community must be which is rapidly growing rich- 
they continued to manage their own affairs as before, and to regulate 
’ bills without submitting them to a council of their 
A 


their butchers 


neighbors or publishing them in the daily papers. movement got 


| up by some ladies whose zeal outran their knowledge, for the formation 


+} 
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war, 
ended in the same way. In the first place, there were not enough 
women found to forswear foreign goods, or any other goods that suited 
their tastes or their pockets, to make the smallest impression on the 
market, In the second place, the retailers were found anything but 
ready to come forward as patriotic venders of native manutactures. 
Not only were they not willing to confine themselves to the sale of 
American goods, but they were found to be rather inclined to sell every- 
thing as foreign goods—the reason being that, in spite of many lumin- 
ous articles in the magazines and daily papers, people were found to 
prefer French gloves and French and English cloth, whenever they 
could afford to buy them, for the simple reason that they were better 
and more durable. The association said they were not, but the per- 
sons who wore them flattered themselyes—like the buffalo with regard 
to the proper side of his hide to be exposed to the weather—that they 
knew better. 


We now hear no more talk of voluntary associations for the promo- 
tion of cheapness. The denunciations of the butchers and bakers have 
also ceased, and prices are higher than ever, although gold has for some 
As long as it was only in currency 
that prices rose, of course there was something to hope from Congress 
or Mr. McCulloch, but neither he nor Congress can bring about con- 
traction in specie, or make either food or clothing one cent cheaper 
except by reduction in taxation. The indications that the present high 
prices and their upward tendency are due to a constant and of late 
rapid increase in the value of gold in circulation are numerous enough 
to satisfy us that we shall never again see the “old prices.” The 
movement is not confined to this country. It is apparent also in France 
and England, where, however, the suffering or inconvenience will be 
much greater from it than here. In both these countries there is a vast 
body of annuitants, who cannot at all, or cannot readily, change their 
investments, to whom every fall in the value of money is a positive and 
irretrievable diminution of income. In America almost everybody can 
readily adapt his income to prices, either by a change of investments or 
a rise of wages; but the sooner we all make up our minds that the rise 
takes place, not owing to the deep-laid villany of speculators but in 
obedience to a great economical law, the easier the transition will be. 
It can be greatly mitigated, however, by a reduction of taxation, and 
what reduction can be made, if any, with a due regard to the public 
credit, it will be the business of the present Congress to decide, with 
the light furnished them by the commission which has been sitting in 
this city during the summer. If something cannot be done to lighten 
people’s burden, here in New York, business will inevitably be driven 
to other places, and we are not sure that the country would not be 
benefited by a greater distribution of it, 





TO THE THIRTY-NINTH OONGRESS. 


O PEOPLE-CHOSEN ! 
Likewise the chosen of the Lord, 
To do His will and speak His word ? 


are ye not 


From the loud thunder-storm of war 
Not man alone has called ye forth, 
But He, the God of all the earth! 


The torch of vengeance in your hands 
He quenches ; unto Him belongs 
The solemn recompense of wrongs. 


Enough of blood the land has seen 
And, not by cell, or gallows-stair, 
Shall ye the way of God prepare. 
Say to the pardon-seekers: Keep 
Your manhood ; bend no suppliant knees, 
Nor palter with unworthy pleas. 


Above your voices sounds the wail 
Of starving men; we shut in vain 
Our eyes to Pillow’s ghastly stain. 


What words can drown that bitter cry ? 
What tears wash out that stain of death ? 
What oaths confirm your broken faith ? 


From you alone the guaranty 
Of union, freedom, peace, we claim : 
We urge no conqueror’s terms of shame. 


Alas! no victor’s pride is ours 
Who bend above our triumphs won 
Like David o’er his rebel son. 


Cancel all 
By one brave, generous action ; trust 
Your better instincts, and be just ! 


Be men, not beggars. 


Make all men peers before the law, 
Take hands from off the negro’s throat, 
Give black and white an equal vote. 


Keep all your forfeit lives and lands, 
But give the common law’s redress 
To Labor’s utter nakedness. 


Revive the old, heroic will, 

Be in the right as brave and strong 

As ye have proved yourselves in wrong. 
Defeat shall then be victory, 


Your loss the wealth of full amends, 
And hate be love and foes be friends. 


Then buried be the dreadful past, 
Its common slain be mourned, and let 
Its memories soften to regret. 





Then shall the Union’s mother-heart 
Her lost and wandering ones recall, 


Forgiving and restoring all : 


And Freedom break her marble trance 
Above the Capitolian dome, 
Stretch hands and bid ye welcome home ! 


Joun G. WHITTIER. 


Correspondence. 


“OUR SOUTHERN BRETHREN.” 


Boston, Nov. 25 


25, 1865. 
To THE Eprror or Tite NATION: 

DEAR Sm: The enclosed letter from our correspondent has been in my 
hands for some weeks. I have not sent it to you before because I did not 
wish to put into print statements so strong as to discourage Northern men 
from going South until such statements should be confirmed from other 
sources of information, as they have been. 

The letter is dated from Galveston, but does not give the writer's impres- 
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sion of Texas, but of South Carolina, Georgia, and Alabama. In the latter State 

he saved the cotton-laden boat on which he was passing down the Tombig- 
| bee River, and his own life with it, by his great coolness in directing the 
| escape of the boat from a band of guerrillas who attacked and followed three 
| miles down the river, an account of which he gave in a letter to his father 

—not to me. E. A. 


WeEbos RANCH, Isaquena Co., ) 
Mississippi, Nov. 13, 1865. § 

I regret to state that under the civil power, now deemed by all the inhabi 
| tants of Mississippi (since the order of President Johnson revoking G en. Slo 
| cum’s decree in relation to the State militia) to be paramount, the condition of 
| the freedmen, in many portions of the country, has become deplorable and 
| painful in the extreme. I must give it as my deliberate opinion that the freed. 
}men are to-day, in the vicinity of where 1 am now writing, worse off in most 
| respects than when they were held as slaves. If matters are permitted to 

continue as they now seem likely to be, it needs no prophet to predict a rising 
| on the part of the colored population, and a terrible scene of bloodshed and 
| desolation ; nor can one blame the negroes if this proves to be the result. I 
have heard, since my arrival here, of numberless atrocities that have been 
perpetrated against the freedmen. Itis sufficient to state that the old over- 
seers are in power again. The agents of the Freedmen’s Bureau are almost 
| powerless. Just as soon as the United States troops are withdrawn, it will 
be unsafe for the agents of the Bureau to remain. The object of the South 
;erhners appears to be to make good their often-repeated assertion to the 
| effect that the negroes would die if they were freed ; to make it so, they 
seem determined to goad them to desperation in order to have an excuse to 
turn upon and annihilate them. There are within a few miles of where I 
sit writing several Northern men who have settled here, designing to work 
plantations ; they all assure me that they do not consider themselves safe in 
the country, and two of them, ex-colonels of the United States army, are 
afraid to leave their places without an armed escort. Other Northern lessees 
do not dare remain on their places. 

The following is another letter of an earlier date from the same source 

GALVESTON, Texas, Oct. 16, 1865. 

DEAR Sir: I leave here this afternoon for Houston. You asked me in 
your last letter what my ideas were in relation to cotton-planting. 

If Northern men will assimilate to these half-civilized Southerners, will 
consent to give up all the ties that connect them with their homes, promise 
to oppose negro suffrage to the death, and submit to a constant and untiring 
surveillance of every action, they will be permitted to remain in this South- 
ern country, although any man born north of Mason and Dixon’s line, or 
who has ever borne arms in the Federal army, will be regarded with more or 
less distrust, will hear his friends, sentiments, and education made the sub- 
ject of never-ceasing abuse and vituperation, and must never expect to be 
allowed to advocate any theory that does not meet general favor. If any 
man from the North comes down here expecting to hold and maintain radi- 
cal or abolition sentiments, let him expect:to be shot down from behind the 
first time he leaves his house, and know that his murderer, if ever brought 
to trial, will be acquitted by the jury. If the military are withdrawn, his 
home will be no protection, and he may expect to be hung from his own 
chamber-window. I tell you, Mr. Atkinson, these men are only taking 
breath and recuperating ; not that there is the slightest danger of any imme- 
diate outbreak—the Southern people are too smart for that. They will never 
again measure strength with the North, unless their success be assured 
beforehand. In case of foreign war or domestic convulsion at the North, 
they will rise, but they will never try it alone and without assistance. 
Meantime, they propose to take it out in hating. Already our officers are 
the subject of a social ostracism. 

It will be possible, by minding one’s own business and not interfering 
with politics on either side, by keeping at home as much as possible, and 
adopting a concHiatory policy, to get along; but for one I should rather 
plant under the old state of affairs, for then it was fair and open warfare, 
and we knew what to expect ; now there are hundreds of the most bitter and 
resentful secessionists at home who were then in the army.* 

These men say what they will do, and I believe them. I repeat that any 
man of radical views who comes down here to piant cotton will be in con- 
stant danger, day and night, unless he holds his tongue. 

The Union that these men fancied they were returning to is the old 
Union of Pierce and Buchanan. My room-mate on the Magnolia told me 
he would make one of a party to assassinate all the officers connected with 
the Freedmen’s Bureau in a minute. I told General Gregory of it, but the 
remark was too common to attract notice. Nevertheless, if people think 
these threats mean nothing they are much mistaken, else | am a very poor 
judge of human nature. 

Military \aw is the only chance or hope for permanent order in this un- 
happy country. I begin to think, with Carlyle, that ‘“ America is the dir. 
tiest chimney of the nineteenth century, and must burn itself clean.” 

The ministers of the Gospel of all denominations, the instructors of the 
youth of the country, the women and the young men, all hate the North 
with a degree of intensity that cannot be exaggerated. The only men on 
whom it is possible to depend, singular as it may appear to you, are the 
leaders of the South during the war. Convert such a man as their Vice- 
President, Stephens, and his influence for good will be immense, but the 
masses of the people are beyond our reach. 

The wealthy and educated men of the South are not so foolish but they 
must see how useless all this blind hate is, and’if you can secure their in- 
fluence in abating it you will have done all that can be done at present. 
All our officers will confirm my assertion, when I say that the soldiers and 





* Mr. K, attempted cotton-planting last year on the Mississippi.—Z. A. 
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officers of the Confederate army are more moderate, more reasonable, and 
milder in their views than those who never fought for the cause at all. 
I find our officers are getting to return hate tor hate, and no wonder. 
They were and are a conquered people, and can only be held as such. 
They must be held down, or they will hold us down. 


———-_o--o 


THE SOVEREIGNTY OF THE STATES. 

Ill, 
STATES UNDER THE DECLARATION OF 
CONFEDERATION. 


THE INDEPENDENCE AND THE 
WE have seen that when the people of the colonies took up arms in 
defence of their liberties they entertained no purpose of revolution, of sep- 


aration from the mother country, or of establishing a new political 





sovereignty or sovereignties ; that the course of events gradually forced upon | 
them the conviction that their only security was to be found in national 
independence, and that in proportion as they were weaned from their hered- 


advanced step by step to the sovereign position formerly held by the gov 


| 

| 

itary reverence for British supremacy, a Congress of their own creation | 
| 

{ 

Congress sanctioned | 


ernment of the British Empire. the establishment of 


provisional, and afterwards of permanent, local governments. Congress 


appointed the leaders and controlled the operations of the national armies 


which achieved our national redemption, and Congress finally declared the 


independence of the people of the United States and severed for ever the 


ls 


tie which had bound them to the parent land. 


The members of the Congresses of 1794, 1795, and 1796 were appointed 
partly by the popular branch of the colonial legislatures, in which case it was 
thought necessary to subinit the choice thus made to ratification by popular 
conventions, partly by members of those legislatures acting, after the dissolu 
tion of the assemblies, as self-constituted committees, and, in a still larger | 


the call of influential individuals. It does not appear, I believe, that in any 


| 
proportion, by popular conventions assembled without warrant of law, upon 
case the freemen voted directly for the delegates in the primary municipal } 
assemblies, and therefore, as I have before remarked, the immediate relation 


between constituent and representative did not exist. The members of 


Congress were accordingly representatives of the people at large, and not of 
this or that particular district, or county, or other territorial circumscription, 


and they expressly declared themselves, in the most general and broadest 


form of expression, to be “delegates appointed by the good people of the 


colonies.” All this clearly shows that the provincial governments, both 
those which held over under the old colonial organization and those estab- | 
lished under the authority of Congress, were regarded as bodies of very 
limited powers and of purely local jurisdiction, and thus far we find not 
the slightest countenance for the notion of any sovereignty but that of 
Congress. 

It may seem idle to enquire whether the Declaration of Independence 
either conferred the attribute of sovereignty upon the States or recognized | 
it as subsisting in them, for it is evident that it was invested with no power | 


to make such a grant, no authority to bind the people by such a concession. 
the Dec 


laration of Independence has always been regarded by our soundest states 


But, in spite of unpatriotic sneers at its “ glittering generalities,” 


men as an authoritative statement of the principles of American liberty, and 
of the American political system. Hence, though it is of earlier date than the | 
confederation and the Constitution, it is of importance as our expository com 


mentary on those instruments. 
The Declaration of Independence, so far from proclaiming the several | 
nationality, sovereignty, or independence of the single States, does not even 
recite their names, or designate them in any way except by the comprehen 
sive appellation of the United Colonies and the United States of America 
There is not in the document, from beginning to end, a single phrase which 
recognizes even so much as the municipal individuality of the States, except 
of the Republic, whose independence was 
It 


this instrument that any one colony had its special history, its special rights 


the fact that the collective name 
declared, is, grammatically speaking, a plural. nowhere appears from 
and powers, its special grievances, although it is notorious that some of them 
were, strictly speaking, provinces, some proprietary corporations, and some 
technical chartered colonies ; that their privileges under the British Crown were 
widely different ; and that, in many cases, the tyrannical acts most loudly 
complained of by one colony in nowise extended to or affected the others, 
If the framers 


of the Declaration considered the States as distinct, sovereign, and independ- 


in nowise infringed the rights which those others claimed. 


ent, why should they have specified the grievance of one as the grievance of 
all? What had independent Georgia or South Carolina to do with the 
oppressions of independent Massachusetts or Virginia? The answer is plain : 
When the Council and Assembly of New Hampshire resolved that Congress 


| ought to “declare the Thirteen United Colonies AN INDI 


| tives and attributes of sovereignty which they « 


instrument be insisted on 


| those conceded ta, or ** re tained 


| terpreted in asense consonant with the 
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PENDENT STATE,” 
| they spoke the will of that “people” in whose “name” and by whose 
“authority” Congress issued its for ever memorable Declaration. With the 
American people, the “ Thirteen United Colonies” was but geographical 
expression,’ not implying plurality of sovereignties. They regarded them 
selves and were regarded by their delegates as ONE in I LuicslaAnce 
interests, rights, duties, political principles, politic lestiny They de 
clared themselves absolved from allegiance to tl British crown because, 
by keeping among “us” standing armies in time of peace, w ut the con 
sent of “ our legislatures ;’ by cutting off “ our’ trade with all parts of the 
world ; by imposing taxes on “ us” without “our” consent ; by taking away 
‘our’ charters and abolishing “our” laws; by namerous other acts of 
purely local tyranny, which injured none but the immediate citizens of the 
colony aggrieved ; and, finally, by plundering “our” seas \ r “our 

coasts, burning “ our” towns, and destroying the lives of L eople 
King of England had “ abdicated the government” of his Ar s ts 
and forfeited the sovereignty of their common, undivid visible 
} country. 

Up to this point, then, there is no questionsthat, h historically and 
legally, the sovereignty, when it departed for ever from 1] sritish crown, 
lodged and became vested in the whole people he Thirteen United 
Colonies, or, as they now called themselves, States. It is o as 
has been before said, that no on colony or State ‘ \ its own 
separate independence and sovereignty, either or W consent 
of the rest. Hence, it irresistibly follows that the States y are 

| possessed only of just such and so many of the at ites ¢ st ity as 
| the people of the United States have conceded to them 

The words “ sovereign ” and “ sovereignty s ‘ ot once 
occur in the Declaration of Independence. They were now V ely 
used in public documents at an early period of the Revolutior it the first 
time that either of them is to be met with in a context w i fixes and 
defines its meaning as applied to the States, isin the Aj s of Confedera 
tion. The second article of this instrument—which in various passages de- 
clares the union witnessed by it to be“ perpetual ’—runs as follows Each 
State retains its sovereignty, freedom, fnd independence, and every power, 


jurisdiction, and right which is not by this confederation expressly delegated 


to the United States in Congress assembled.” In other words, th 


the United St 


‘ people ot 
individual States all the 


Art 


represented 


ates renounced in favor of th« preroga 


id not, by the es of Con- 


federation, expressly reserve to th Ives, as in Congress, 


What, then, were the “sovereign ” attributes reserved, or, if the words of the 


“delegated” to the United States, and what were 


by the individual States ? 


The Articles of Confederation are to be construed se anv other legal 
instrument, as a whole, and if, through inadvertence, misapprehension, or 
excess of caution, words, phrases, provisions, or reservations inconsistent 


with the general scope and purpose of the articles, and with the plain and 


introduced int to be in- 


har: 


wi ChHATACTE 


obvious intent of their authors, were 


they are 


gene! rand 


object of the 


document, or rejected altoget! rnant and void. This is a principle 











of construction universally applied to contracts, conveyances, wills, and other 
legal writings between private parties, as also to acts of legislation, to govern 
mental grants and ordinances, and to treaties between sovereign powers. All 
such instruments are to be so interpreted vt res magia valeat quam pereat, 80 as 
not to defeat themselves, and the subordinate word or clause must yield to the 
supreme and general purpose. Tested by this principk vill be found 
| that the word “* sovereignty s used » Art s of Confederation, means 
only municipal and territor viduality, and risdiction. The States 
“retained ” the nominal quality of “sovereignty "—a ¢ ity now, for the 
first time, claimed in their behalf—whi by the same act, they ackn »wledged 
themselves destitute of all its substantial attributes, just as a king who has 


is still e limented with the title and ceremo 


abdicated or been deposed 


M: 


my} 


! 


nial honors of * esty.” and asa dowager duchess, though superseded by 





a younger incun luted as “ Your Grace ;’ or—to use a more 


wa 





national, and therefore a more patriotic illustration—as a gentleman once a 
member of Congress continues to be addressed as “ the Honorable Mr, Sé-and- 
so” to the end of his lif he parallel, indeed, is not exact, because the States 


professed to delegate what they had never possessed—the real prerogatives 


hi 


e 





of independent supremacy—while the dethroned monarc] w 


| lowed lady, 
the Honorable James Brooks, and the Honorable Fernando Wood have lost 
material powers and ] rivileges which they once actual y enj yed 


I may here observe, by way of parenthesis, that 1 am arguing, for the 


| moment, upon the supposition that the Articles of Confederation were really 


|@ contract between parties competent to enter into such stipulations, These 
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articles were, indeed, often spoken of at the time as a “compact,” but the 
ablest constitutional expositors have always held that the word, as thus used, 
did not imply what was not the fact, namely, that it was an instrument 
whereby certain engagements and certain concessions were really made by 
independent parties competent of themselves, or duly authorized by others, 
to contract. The articles were no more a contract than was the Declaration 
of Independence, which nobody ever dreamed of designating by that appel- 
lation. The Congress which framed them was elected in the same informal 
way as its predecessor; the credentials of a majority of them came from 
voluntary popular assemblies gathered in pursuance of no law ; and though, 
in a few instances, the State legislatures had passed resolutions vaguely 
authorizing the delegates to co-operate with those from other States in 
measures calculated to give greater force and authority to the action of 
Congress, most of the members had no instructions whatever more specific 
But a more conclusive objec- 


than simply a testimonial of their election. 
tion to the validity of this instrument, regarded purely as a contract be- 
tween the States, is the want of all power in those corporations to set them- 
selves up as parties to such an instrument. They were, as has been sufli- 
ciently shown, in no sense “ sovereign,” except as any town or even high- 
way district is sovereign ; they were not independent, except as their people 
shared in the common independence which all were struggling to conquer, 
The Articles of Confederation, then, were an application by the people of the 
United States of the principles promulgated in the name and by the author. 
ity of that people in the Declaration of Independence. They were in the 
concrete what the Declaration was in the abstract. 

But to return to the question, What sovereignty was reserved or dele- 
gated to the United States, what conceded to or retained by the individual 
States ? 

The first article provides that the style of the confederacy shall be “The 
United States of America.” 

The second has been already quoted. 

By the third, the States “enter into a firm league of friendship with each 
other for their common defence, the security of their liberties, and their 
mutual and general welfare, and pledge themselves to assist each other 
against all force offered to, or to at®icks made upon, them or any of them,” 
etc., ete. 

The fourth recognizes a community of rights in the whole people of the 
Union, by securing to the citizens of each the rights of citizenship in all— 
a provision utterly inconsistent with the idea of a distinct nationality or 
political sovereignty in each State. 

The ninth declares Congress to be invested with the sole and exclusive 
right and power of determining on peace or war; of sending and receiving 
ambassadors ; entering into treaties and alliances ; establishing prize courts ; 
deciding all disputes between States concerning boundary, jurisdiction, or 
any other cause whatever, and all disputes growing out of conflicting grants 
of land by different States ; regulating the alloy and value of coin ; fixing 
the standard of weights and measures ; establishing post-offices ; raising 
money on the credit of the United States ; building and equipping a navy. 
directing the operations of the land and naval forces of the Union, and with 
other important prerogatives of sovereignty. 

On the other hand : 

By the sixth article the States are forbidden to receive embassies ; to 
enter into any conference, agreement, alliance, or treaty with foreign 
powers or with each other ; to lay any duties which may interfere with the 
stipulations of treaties entered into by Congress ; to maintain an army or a 
navy in time of peace, or to engage in war except for self-defense in case of 
actual invasion. 

After all this, it is very evident that those who insisted on the conces- 
sion or retention of the “sovereignty ” of the States had no clear notions of 
the meaning of the word. It could not be intended to cover the right of 
secession ; for by the very terms of the confederation, Article 13, the Union 
was declared to be perpetual, and it is difficult to imagine how any states. 


~y 





The Nation. 


|The city of Boston made it a crime to smoke cigars in the streets, and 
| punished its first mayor for a violation of this law ; but Boston is not, for 
They could organize and discipline a militia. The 
city of London had, and perhaps still has, its “ Train-bands,” but it acknowl- 
| edges the supremacy of Parliament. 
| The great defect of the confederation was the want of an express grant 
by the people to Congress of powers necessary for efficiently carrying out 
| the will of the people, not the reservation of powers to the States which, 
| from the very nature of the case, they were incompetent to exercise. The 
question of MacFingal : 


this reason, an empire. 


“For what is your Congress and its end? 
A power to advise and recommend !” 

| suggests the difficulty, though it does not state it with logical precision. 
| So far as the foreign relations of the Union were concerned, Congress had 
most, though certainly not all, of the necessary powers. The Government 
could have gone on had Congress been invested with the means of making 
itself respected and obeyed at home. While the war lasted, the pressure of 
j necessity and the spirit of patriotic forbearance secured, in a sufficient 
degree, the harmony requisite for the conduct of the, military operations ; 
but that pressure once removed; the elements of discord developed them- 
selves, and it was seen that the people of the Union must provide, by a new 
| fundamental law, more energetic and authoritative organs for the expression 
| and the execution of its sovereign will. G. P. M. 


MRS. GASKELL. 
Lonpon, Nov. 18, 1865. 

Tue ranks of our English novelists have sustained a heavy loss by the 
death of Mrs. Gaskell. The death was a very sudden and unexpected one. 
Within the last few months Mrs. Gaskell had bought a small house in the 
| little Hampshire market-town of Alton, and was stopping there for the pur- 
| pose of furnishing it. On Sunday she was dining with her daughters, 
| when she suddenly fell off her chair. She died within a few hours, and, I 
| believe, was never conscious after her seizure. On your side the Atlantic 
| she must have nambered thousands of readers, as I have seen her novels in 
| book-stalls all over the Union. She counted many Americans amongst her 
| intimate friends, and her house at Manchester was visited by almost every 
| American traveller who had letters from the New England literary com- 
|munity. On this account, as well as from the fact that she was in many 
| ways a representative English writer of the highest class, I think you will 
| like to know what little there is to tell of the authoress of “ Mary Barton.” 

If you can pardon the paradox, I should say that the most remarkable 
feature about Mrs. Gaskell’s life was that there was so singularly little to 
be said about it. Even in these days, when novel-writing is about the most 
lucrative of professions, women seldom become authoresses unless there is 
something exceptional about their lives. Most of our chief lady novelists 
have in some form or other strayed beyond the fold of commonplace exist- 
ence before they began to write—have, in fact, life-dramas of theirown. As 
far as I am aware, Mrs. Gaskell had none, except in as far as any human 
being has some sort of drama in which he or she has been the chief per- 
former. Her early life was, I have heard, passed at Knutsford—the original 
of “Cranford.” At the ordinary age that English girls marry, she married the 
Rey. William Gaskell, who has been for many years the minister of one of 
the chief Unitarian chapels in Manchester, and who was then, and is still, 
one of the most popular ministers in the Unitarian denomination. Amer- 
icans, used to the tolerance which prevails amongst them with regard to 
religious differences, must find it difficult to understand the social penalties 
—if it is not too strong a word—adhering to the mere fact of not belonging 
to the Established Church in England. In the great manufacturing towns 
of the North, the Unitarians are an opulent and influential body, and Uni- 
tarianism has always been considered, I scarcely know why, the most 
genteel, or, more strictly speaking, the least ungenteel, form of dissent in 








man could ever have supposed a government to be “sovereign” which could} England. Still, as a matter of fact, the wealth and rank and intelligence 
have no foreign relations, or even be known to foreign powers as having | and culture of English society are to be found amidst the members of the 
any political existence except as a municipal corporation ; which could not | State Church ; and if you do not belong to it you are placed socially at a disad- 
mairftain at its will an army ora navy; and which had, moreover, expressly | vantage. This fact accounts, I think, to some extent for the length of time 
acknowledged the supremacy of yanother body in every attribute, every which elapsed before Mrs. Gaskell entered the field of literature. My im- 
power, every jurisdiction, by which nations are known to the world as bodies | pression is that she must have been close upon forty before she began to 
. write, or, atany rate, to publish. It was in the year 1848 that she first came 

True, the States could tax their own citizens for purposes contemplated | before the world. Some short time before she had lost her only son, and in 

by the constitutions which they had framed for themselves by authority of | order to distract her grief she took to writing. The result was “ Mary 
Congress. So can every city, and, in States where people learn to read, so! Barton.’”’” The book was published anonymously, and I have been told that 
can every school-district ; but they are not, therefore, sovereign. | even members of her own family were ignorant of its authorship till long 
They could define and punish crime. So can many inferior jurisdictions: | after it had made its appearance, The novel was a brilliant success. In 


politic. 








T 






those days of 1848 and eon mirabiles of Contine 
tion—the working-man question h umed an importance it hi r 


quite attained to since. 


Nation. 


It is not my intention—God knows—to decry in| Cynthia’s flirtations. 
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u- | publishing in the “Cornhill Magazine.” I hear that it is not finished in 
| MS., so that we shall never know the end of Molly’s heart-aches and 


Strangely enough, the last pages Mrs, Gaskell must 


any way the cause of labor; and it was the fact that the model workjng- | well-nigh have written were those describing the sudden death of Osborne 


man, the intelligent mechanic, was credited at that period with virtu 
acquirements which calmer consideration has not led the public to enc 
to the extent which was then fashionable. “ Mary Barton” pe 


exactly with the popular enthusiasm of the day. It was a plea forthe 






Kenley, and the trouble which befell the household. 
own house was to be in mourning for a death not less sudden. 


Within a few days her 


Whenever the literary history of our time is written, one of its most 
curious features will be the extraordinary success of women as novelists, 


operative as against the employer of labor, and as such it created an “e, If there is one thing,” Lord Macaulay said, ‘about which mankind are 


mense sensation. The cotton interest resented bitterly charges which they 
held to be ill-founded ; and when it was discovered that the author of 
“Mary Barton” was a Manchester lady, the wife of a minister to whose 
congregation many of the chief mill-owners belonged, very great indig- 
nation was not only felt but expressed by the society in which Mrs. 
Gaskell had hitherto moved. In fact, she was very much in the position 


honest, it is in the books they read.” The circulation, therefore, of a book 
is a very fair estimate of the value placed upon it by the public. Judged 
by this test, the literary claims of our female novelists are indisputable. 
Currer Bell, Mrs. Gaskell, Miss Evans, Miss Braddon, Miss Young, and Mrs. 





| company Mrs. Gaskell would hold a very high place indeed. 


Riddell stand in the very first rank of popular novelists. Amongst this 
In power of 


that I suppose a Southern clergyman’s wife who had written an anti-slavery delineation, in the finish of her word-painting, in the grace of her style, she 


novel would have been in some years ago in America. 

However, the popular success of “ Mary Barton” must have more than 
compensated for the ill-feeling it created amidst the cottonocracy as the name 
of its author became known. Mrs. Gaskell found herself famous. Never, 
I think, was there a woman less injured by success, or who bore her honors 
more quietly and retiringly. I remember—-at the time she first visited Lon- 
don as a successful authoress—an anecdote worth, perhaps, repeating now. 
In the course of conversation, 

“The only thing,” was the 
baronet’s answer, “that I ever knew about Manchester was that Mary Bar- 


She was seated at a dinner-party by Bulwer. 
she asked Sir Edward if he knew Manchester. 


ton was born there.” But in spite of her success, Mrs. Gaskell never 
entered much into literary society. 


nor frequent, and her home was with her family at Manchester, wheré she | 


led, I fancy, rather a secluded life. She was a slow writer, and with the 
exception of some short stories and sketches which appeared in Dickens’s 
“ Household Words,” she allowed four years to elapse from the publication 
of “ Mary Barton” before she brought out her second novel. “ Ruth” 
comparatively a failure. 
meanwhile, and had somewhat eclipsed that of the authoress of “ Mary Bar- 
ton.” And secondly, the subject-matter of “ Ruth” was one with which Mrs. 
Gaskell was scarcely qualified to deal. It was her nature to resent bitterly 
injustice and wrong, and “ Ruth” was intended to be a protest against the 
cruelty of our social laws towards fallen women. But the very purity and 
sensitiveness and refinement of Mrs, Gaskell’s mind rendered it impossible 
for her to describe a Magdalene in her true colors. 
was one above or below her grasp, as you choose to consider ; and “ Ruth’s”’ 


The element of passion 


fault was polished away to such minute dimensions that she had really 
nothing in common except her womanhood with the poor lost women whose 
wrongs Mrs. Gaskell sought to expose. “ Ruth” was followed by “Cran 
ford,” and by “ North and South,” both which novels appeared originally in 
“ Household Words.” 


delineations of different phases of English life—they Jacked, somehow, any 


Clever as these novels were—perfect, indeed, as 
central interest 
their authoress, 

In 1857 Mrs. Gaskell brought out her life of Charlotte Bronté—the clev- 
erest, in my judgment, of all her writings. The dreary life of Haworth, the 
chill, bleak moorland scenery, the strange, uncanny Bronté household, are 
brought before the reader with a dramatic power unequalled in any modern 
biography that I know of. Unfortunately, this book, which will unite the 
fame of Currer Bell with that of Mrs. Gaskell, was the cause of bitter trouble 
to its author. 
identified herself with the fortunes of the Brontés to an extent which 
obscured the calmness of her judgment. 
Nemesis which overtook the Brontés was the misconduct of their only 
brother. 


own wickedness and weakness as to an unfortunate diaison which he was 
Mrs. Gaskell, taking the Bronté view of the 


supposed to have formed. 
question, commented on the assumed depravity and falsehood of the lady 
in question in very strong terms. Friends of the lady took the matter up, 
and Mrs. Gaskell was forced to acknowledge that her statements were not 
borne out by the evidence at her command. The affair would have been 
unpleasant to any one, but the authoress of “ Mary Barton” was too sensi- 
tive not to feel the annoyance to an almost morbid degree. 

Some years, I should think, must have elapsed before she brought out 
her next novel, “ Sylvia’s Lovers.” | Here, too, the inability to comprehend, 
or at any rate depict, passion of the highest order marred the great beauty 


| perhaps excelled any of her fellow-writers. 


Moreover, in these days when 
Carlyle and Ruskin have done so much to destroy the grand simplicity of 
English writing, it is no small praise to say that she wrote plain Saxon 
English. 

In private life she was a bright, kindly English lady, as free from the 
affectations of authorship as if she had never written anything but a private 
letter in her life. I should fancy that as a young woman she must have 
been very handsome. Even late in life there was a very present beauty 
about her broad, high forehead, and her deep, wistful eyes, and her sweet, 
sad smile. For many long years she had always taken a deep interest 





Her visits to London were neither long | 


was | 


, and they did not do more than sustain the reputation of 


It was undertaken as a labor of love, and the biographer 
The proximate cause of the sort of 


Naturally enough, the sisters attributed his ruin not so much to his 





of the work, With the exception of “Mary Barton,” none of her novels was 
eo popular as “ Wives and Daughters,” which for the last year has been 


jin the question of American slavery; and, unlike many of the old anti- 
| . . . 

slavery party, she, though living in Manchester, never failed to express her 
One of her 


latest magazine 


| strong sympathy for the cause of the North. 
papers was an article in “ Macmillan’s Magazine” on the death of Colonel 


Shaw. And those, I believe, who knew her best, loved her even more as a 


| woman than they admired her as a writer. 
} 


> 


THE UNSETTLED STATE OF EUROPE. 
Paris, November 3, 1865. 
Two years ago Europe was looking towards America, and deplored, with 
| a pity mixed with disdain, the unhappy events which, in her opinion, could 
only end in the final disruption of your republic. On your side all was 
on her side, all was firm and solid. 
|The momentary greatness of the American democracy was nothing but a 





In the first place, the star of Currer Bell had arisen | 


anarchy, disorganization, and weakness ; 


eastle built of cards, an artificial structure without foundation, which the 
wind of the first revolution would overturn. Our political Cassandras did not 
spare their gloomy prophecies, their interested advice, their profound counsels. 
But now all is changed ; they seem like men awakened from a long slum- 
ber; they rub their eyes, and see you, with astonishment and envy, stronger 
than ever, more united, and, worst of all, better than ever, since you have 
thrown off slavery, which was your crime and their opportunity, your weak 
ness and their strength. And, as they look around and condescend to choose 
a nearer field for the exercise of their sublime intellects, they see that every- 
thing in their own Europe is as uncertain as it seemed to be some time ago 
in America. Not that civil war is openly raging between the nations of the 
old continent, and that great armies meet on the old battle-fields of the 
Rhine, of Italy, and of Germany, but the political field is utterly confused ; 
it seems as if some wicked hand had thrown into utter disorder the pieces of 
the chess-board, and tossed kings and bishops and knights into an inextri 
cable heap. The “balance of power” is utterly lost, and so is the balance 
of the mind. 
itself on its liberalism, the axioms and dogmas of Hobbes, of Macchiavelli, 


In this Europe of the nineteenth century, which prides 


of Julius Cesar, are reviving like forgotten phantoms. Between historical 


rights and popular rights, between legitimacies and nationalities, between 
Cesarism and democracy, the minds of men are lost, like a ship among 
breakers or contrary currents. Before I enter into any details and at- 
tempt to draw a picture of our political chaos, | will say at once that 
this extraordinary confusion arises from the fact that the establishment 
ayd triumph of the second French Empire has acted on Europe like a dis- 
solving force. There is a permanent contradiction between the aims of the 
empire and its means. 
crushes the people under the weight of its despotism, which appeals to 


A system which intends to represent democracy and 


nationalities and nurses in its armies the love of war and of adventures, 
which pretends to be founded on universal suffrage and leaves only a nominal 
power to the representatives of the people, is, in fact, a living lie; it has 
corrupted public opinion in France, and the extraordinary triumphs of its 
policy abroad have finally corrupted public opinion all over Europe, The 
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spirit of the second of December, made up of ‘fraud and violence, has con- 
quered every thing. The old votaries of liberty and of liberal institutions, 
the, candid admirers of political sincerity, feel themselves humbled and for 
they are dead among the living 


gotten They are obliged to turn their 


eyes to America in order to satisfy themselves that a free people may exist, 
that Cesars, Bonapartes, and Bismarks are not absolutely necessary to a 
nation, that diplomacy can be something else than a fraud. But with ma- 
jorities, be they made of the people or of sovereigns, success is good con- 
duct; the means are forgotten in the end; 


and after a time the means 


themselves are admired, even first 


when they at seemed wicked and 
fraudulent. 

I believe in moral epidemics as much as I do in cholera or the plague. 
The contagion of that spirit which I cannot better characterize than by 
calling it the spirit of the Second of December has pervaded one nation 
after another. You may think me a monomaniac, but I have even at times 
discovered a trace of it in the secession of the South ; the insurrection of the 
Southern States was planned by men of whom many had visited France at 


the time of the establishment of the empire. The movement of secession was 


nothing but a coup d'état, an attempt to overthrow an established constitu- | 


tion and to substitute might for right. But I will not follow this compari- 
To-day I shall confine myself to Ger- 


many, as the German question is about to take 


son too far, but go back to Europe. 
on presently a prominent 
importance 

The condition of Austria is critical, even more so than that of Prussia; 
in a state which may well 
They tried first, after the termination of the war 
which separated Lombardy from the empire, to enter on the path of consti 


the last Italian war has left this ancient empire 
alarm its statesmen. 


tutional government, in order to give some satisfaction to the numerous 
nationalities which compose the population of Austria. But in order to 
realize this progress, it was thought necessary to harmonize the laws of the 
country. Schmerling made it his object to create an Austrian parliament 
under the name of Reichsrath, and to destroy the municipal and provincial 


institutions, which he thought in opposition with his schemes of centralized | 


government, Had his views been sincerely supported by the crown, had 
his new constitution been inspired by a spirit of real i:beralism, it would, 
perhaps, have been possible to merge the numerous nationalities of Austria 
in a new nation—to substitute a feeling of unionism for the secular provin- 
cialism of the Germans, the Tchegues, the Hungarians, the Slavonic races ; 
but this was not the case. The Emperor felt in a measure the necessity of 
a change, but he did not desire to leave t6o great a place to constitutional 
and liberal ideas; his instincts were at variance with his interest; in his 
court nothing but hatred and disdain was felt for these rising men, most of 
them of obscure rank and condition, who dreamt of introducing the habits 
of free government in a country which has always been subjected to despot 
ism. Without the active and generous support of the executive power, it is 
not possible to impose constitutional government on a numerous and proud 
aristocracy. Had all the nations of 
Austria cheerfully sent their representatives to the 


But this was not the only obstacle. 
feichsrath, it might 
have become a real and living parliament, though with great difficulty ; but 


one nation stood aloof, and that nation happened to be one of the most 


important in the empire, not only by its numbers, but also by its traditions 


and its history. Hungary would not be represented in the Austrian parlia 


ment, and, if Hungary is not Austria, it may at least be said that Austria is 


not Austria without Ilungary. The Magyars maintained that there was 


only, and could only be, what they called a pe rsonal union between their old 


kingdom and the empire; they were unwilling to change anything in their 


old constitution and to accept the changes forced momentarily upon them 


after their unsuccessful rebellion of 1848; Francis Joseph was nothing to 
I § 


them if he did not come among them to receive from the hands of their 
primate the crown of St. Stephen. They owed their loyalty to the King of 
Hungary, not to the Emperor of Austria. Many attempts were made to 
reconcile these historic theories with the necessities of the time and of par- 


liamentary government ; it would be idle to tell the long story of the nego 


1) 


tiations of the ] 


The resista 


pride, to the ir hatre id 


arty of centrali 


zation and of the party of the personal union. 
the 


nee on the part of Hungarian noblemen was due to their 


f constitutional government, and to their desireto 
oppress the secondary nationalities which had long been subjected to the 
Magyars; on the part of the f 


lowers of Kossuth it was owing to revolu- 
tionary ideas, to the hatred of the Hapsburg, and to the desire of separating 
Hungary altogether from Austria 

In of such a unanimous hostility, the Reichsrath 


crown were powerless ; 


the face and the 


the new parliament was like a man whose right 


arm has been cut, 


It was legislating for the empire without being 


composed of the representatives of the whole empire. The Emperor 


The Na 












sorrow @: Austrian liberals the inanity 
for introftcing the parliamentary system 


When these efforts were proved vain, he determined to 


di with as much 
of rst ~ efforts 
into his empire. 


made 





tha himself on the side of the old Hungarian aristocracy. He was 
>... to take this step by Bismark, when Austria became the aily of 
Prussia against Denmark. The object of Bismark was simple enough ; he 

ha@a great desire not to see Austria become a constitutional power, 

and he knew that the Emperor would wound the ambitions and pas 

ns of Germany if he sacrificed to the Hungarian nationality the 

| hopes of the German populations of his empire. 


The young Emperor did 
not appreciate fully the treacherous designs of his new ally ; he believed 
in the promise which Bismark undoubtedly made to support him if Italy, 
aided or not by France, attempted to q@nquer Venetia. 


He did not, how- 
| ever, dare to suppress the constitution which he had himself given to his 
people ; he merely suspended it, but this suspension is equivalent to its 
abolition. Every wish of the Hungarian magnates lfas been satisfied. 
Hungary is to preserve its historic rights, its complete autonomy, and even 
| its despotic authority over the Slavonic populations which have so long been 
enslaved by the Magyars. The Croats, the Transylvanian Germans, the 
Hungarian Wallachs, are sacrificed in the new system which has bought up 
the loyalty of Hungary. The constitutional revolution which has just taken 
| place, far from being a liberal revolution, is a reaction towards aristocratic 
and feudal ideas. 


The Emperor is now levying taxes without the consent 

and vote of a parliament, and he finds himself again in the place where his 
| ancestors used to be ; he may be cheered in Pesth by a crowd of magnates, 
| but he has lost the confidence and affection of the most enlightened among 
his German subjects. The step which he has taken may not bea definite 
| one ; he may soon try a new policy. But these variations, these irresolutions, 
| are perhaps the most alarming symptoms of the unsettled condition of his 
empire. Any system is better than no system. 


Austria seems to me like a 
patient who tries doctor after doctor, and medicine after medicine, and has- 
tens in that way the fatal conclusion of an incurable disease. Incurable! 
The word is, perhaps, too severe ; I have drawn a dark picture of the state 
of the empire, and I could have made it much darker, if [had spoken of its 
finances ; but to give you the real expression of my thought, I must add, 
nevertheless, that there is in this old empire a strange and astonishing 
vitality, that it has often 


met with even greater dangers, that defeat 
and adversity seem to have no complete power over this singular country, 
made of so many distinct and even hostile nations ; its position in the valley 
of the Danube, between the highly cultivated parts of Germany and the 


semi-barbarous nations of the Lower Danube and of Turkey, ensure to it 


an importance which the follies of its rulers and the faults of its 
government can hardly destroy. It is like a trait d’union between 


civilization and barbarism; between Christianity and Mohammedanism ; 
the friends of progress ought not, therefore, to wish for its complete 
dismemberment and destruction; they ought rather to desire that the 
spirit of liberty should enter and pervade the old edifice, which has been 
erected during the Middle Ages. Looking at events from this point of 
view, Iam not of those who applaud the actual triumphs of the Hunga- 
rian aristocracy. I regret that the Austrian Reichsrath should have been 
such a short-lived and impotent parliament ; I believe that even German 
bureaucracy and pedantry is better than the domination of petty mag- 
nates, than the enslavement of the rural populations, than the disinte- 
gration of the empire, resolving itself in a hundred jealous little states, 
than the abdication of European culture before the Eastern culture. I 
still hope that the day may come when Austria, abandoning her last con- 
quests in Italy, will throw all her energies in the direction of the Lower 
But I hardly 
expect to see my wishes realized without great convulsions, without wars 
and revolutions. 


Danube, without losing its legitimate importance in Germany. 


Nations, like men, seem unable to learn much by the 
experience of others, and often learn little from their own experience. 
Nothing but force could drive Austria from Lombardy, though every sensible 
Austrian felt that Austria was in Lombardy like a stranger, and could never 
win the loyalty of the Italian people. The strong quadrilateral of Verona 
and Mantua still defends Venetia against the legitimate hopes and ambitions 
of Italy, and nothing but force will drive the Austrian armies from the last 
parts of Italian soi! which they defiantly preserve. To all the difficulties 
which are here presented, add those which arise from the confused state of 
the German confederation, from the intermeddling of Austria in the Danish 
affairs, from the dangers which may arise from the convention of Gastein 
signed between Austria and Prussia, and you must acknowledge that the 
position of Austria is far from being an enviable one and that their story 
forms a fit chapter of these studies of what I have called “the unsettled 
| state of Europe.” A. L. 
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OLD FRIENDS WITH NEW FACES. -% 


THE bloodlessness of turnips is a fact undoubtedly established by 
science ; 


but the kindred assumption, that diplomatic correspondence must | 
be dry and juiceless, is one on which we have learned to look with a 
It is a large volume of state papers, to which the student of contemporary 
history may turn for instruction coticerning the French conquest of Mexico, 


ing, especially since we read Mr. Seward’s report on Mexican affairs fo 


and the foundation of Archduke Maximilian’s imperial rocking-chair upon the 
voleanic ruins of the republic; but the report has also a lighter character, 





which opens upon the reader with the charm of surprise when he comes to 
the account given to Mr. Seward, by the Mexican Minister, of the dinner 
which the latter received last year from distinguished citizens of New York, 
in compliment to his personal and official qualities. 


Seftor Romero had cause (as what public man who has ever been reported 
has not cause ?) to be dissatisfied with the newspaper histories of the dinner 
and its eloquence, and he prepared in Spanish aefaithful relation of the 
whole affair, which he caused to be exactly done into English, and which he 
then sent to Mr. Seward. 


This relation embraces a narrative not only of 
the dinner in question, but also of a previous dinner given by Sefior Romero 
In 
both cases full reports of the speeches are given, with brief notices of the 


to the eminent gentlemen who afterwards returned his compliment. 


character and position of the guests, and a statement of the places which 


they relatively occupied at the time, while the whole is concluded with a 
An exalted 
restaurateur is thus made to fill that high station in public affairs to which 


copy of the bill of fare, diplomatically subscribed “ Delmonico.” 


his talents entitle him, and his bill of fare assumes the dignity of a state 


paper. It is, of course, not possible to say that if Mr. Delmonico could have 
foreseen the distinction he was to achieve in Mexican affairs he would not have 
subseribed his bill of fare, addressing it to some personified general public, 
“L have the honor, sir, to renew to you the assurance of my distinguished 
consideration—Delmonico ;” but we rejoice that the choice was not offered 
him of language alien to the national spirit, and that his name appears 
We 


imagine that this fortunate accident must have consoled Mexican patriots 


signed with a republican simplicity, “ Fruits ef Dessert—Delmonico.” 


fighting against the government forced upon their country, while it gave all 
Spanish-America a pledge that the representation of the principle of Spanish- 


American liberty was worthily entrusted in this country to a man who 


could dine at such a democratic restaurateur’s. We hope it has also not been 


without effect in Europe. We figure to ourselves the dismay of courts not 


accustomed to the publication of bills of fare among state papers when they 
and tried 


t 
t 


came to that august signature, “ Fruits et Dessert—Delmonico,” 


to evolve a meaning from the appearance of the bill among our public docu 
ments, and we suppose that the Emperor of the French, who, while in this 
country, had scarcely the means of making acquaintance with those costly 


birds, must have been greatly disturbed by the words “ canvas-back ducks” 
among the rotis. That imperial Macchiaveili would suspect a more danger 


ous game than that which plainly appears to us under the name given, and, 
remembering Mr. Pickwick's declaration of love disguised in the phrase, 
“Chops and tomato sauce,” would shudder at the menace with which these 
canvas-back ducks might be stuffed. 

But it is not in the reproduction of Mr. Delmonico’s bill of fare that 
The 
one eminent statesman furnishes to the other, in the biographical notices of 


Sefor Romero is most ingenious, that Mr. Seward is most amusing. 


ady mentioned, a great deal that is useful for 


his guests which we have alre 


to 


Spanish-Americans to know, and even more entertaining for us read, 
Perhaps, also, there is instruction for us in all this; and the Secretary of 
State has, while he diverted, wished to teach us by what slight shades of 
misconception the alien mind produces a ludicrous image of that which is 
t ¢ The French, who love to call Shake 


gravest and aw fullest in our esteem. 
speare the Divine Williams, and who always ‘spoke of a certain English 
statesman as Sir Peel, have produced the same sort of flavorous absurdity 
which Sciior Romero carries to such delightful excess in his relation. It is 
not a mistake, but something much droller than a mistake, when he describes 
Mr. Bancroft as enjoying “a well-deserved reputation as a literary man,” and 
Mr. H. E. Pierrepont as a “ 
of the oldest and most respectable Huguenot families.” 
Folsom is a “distinguished member of the Ethnological Society of New 
York, and consequently a noted philologist ;” Mr. J. W. Hammersley is “ of 
an ancient and notable family in this city,” and though not a politician 


protector of the fine arts,” and belonging “ to one 
Hon. George 


(because, singularly enough, of his “independent position ”), “his heart is 
entirely American, and he considers that the absolute independence of this 
continent from the old is (as he eloquently expresses it) a principle filtered 
in the veins of every true son of Washington by the milk that he has drawn 


| amply protected from the mischief likely 
| remarks by the publication of the remarks alone ; 


ation. 19 


, from his mother’s breast, a password and countersign, and a terrible moni 


tion to Europe!” It is on Mr. Bryant, however, that Sefior Romero expends 
the wealth of his peculiar powers of characterization, and we cannot forbear 
presenting to our readers the reflex of our reverend po: 


Spanish-American mind : 


+ 
if 


in the admiring 


“Mr. William Cullen Bryant isa most respectable elderly person, great 
poet, eminent literary man, and one of the first editors of the press of this 
city. Asa poet he has been a perfect prodigy of precocity and lengthened 
genius, to be compared only with Lope de Vega and Voltaire. When he 
was only nine years old he published his first verses, and at thirteen a 
regular poem, in connection with other beautiful compositions, was issued 
to the eyes of the world. He is now over seventy years of age, and has just 
given light to a new poem that has called forth the eulogy of the press, and 
in which his robust mental faculties have not deteriorated in the slightest 
degree. By the refined taste displayed in his compositions, he is considared 


|} as a poet of the most classical taste that this nation has hitherto produced. 


To the golden crown that girdles his venerable head may be added the 
respectability which Mr. Bryant enjoys for his knowledge, his well-tried 
probity, and his constancy in defending the most disinterested political 
opinions. In regard to these, Mr. Bryant belongs to the extreme portion of 
the Republican party, being, consequently, an abolitionist. Septuagenary as 
he is, he still preserves the moral and physical vigor of youtg, and is ready 
to defend any cause that has for a foundation liberty and justice ; he has 
also all the necessary activity to be even now chief editor of the New York 
Evening Post.” 

It is, of course, not possible to know what may have been the Spanish of 
which Sefior Romero says the foregoing is “a correct translation in the 
English language ;” but we assure him that the English is very funny, and 
that.it reads like the English of a Spaniard who had acquired fluency in our 





tongue from perusal of the newspapers. Sefor Romero could scarcely have 
understood this, however, and it is difficult to comprehend why the Seere- 
tary of State, to whom all this was unofficially addressed, should have caused 
it to be printed in a public document. Sefor Romero would have been 


to attend his erroneously reported 
and the condition of Re 


Mexico is such that she can ill afford to have her representative 


If the Se retary of State 


publican 


laughed at to serve the end we have hinted. 





merely wished to make fun, why, there are the reports of our own ambas 


sadors abroad, which are sometimes infinitely amusing. 


Literature. 


LITERARY NOTES. 
THE oldest literary property in England is now in the market. The pro 
fagazine,” Mr. John Henry Parker, of 


prietor of the venerable “ Gentleman's Mag 
Oxford, finding himself obliged to live in the south of Europe on account of ill 








health, announces that he is unable to give it the requisite degree of atten 
tion, and is willing to treat with a purchaser. It is to be hi . for the 
sake of the associations connected with the name of “Sylvanus Urban,” that 
it may fall into hands which will keep up its old renown. It is now one 





hundred and thirty-four years since Edward Cave sent out to the world, with 
considerable misgivings, No. 1 of his sixpenny pamphlet, whose destiny was 
to outlive all its contemporaries and the greater portion of the periodicals 
that have started since. It was founded on a basis of pure piracy, being 


mostly a selection from the papers of the day, with scarcely a word of 
original matter, as the motto, still be re the to 
Americans), “ E Pluribus Unum,” proclaims. The extraordinary success of 
this compilation led to its gradual improvement, to which the advice and 
In 1778, Mr. John Nichois, 
1 the 
Under his charge it assumed the decided turn for antiquarian subjects of all 


that ] 


Dah 


to ad on cover (of interest 


co-operation of Dr. Johnson much contributed 


connected with magazine. 


the celebrated literary antiquary, became 


uu 


t distin 
John Mitford, became 
1 bril 


liant period of the magazine's existence was at this date, and for a few years 


kinds—topographical, literary, historical, « a s ever since 


That fine scholar and genial writer, Rev 


guished it. 


editor about 1830, when a ‘“* New Series™’ was commence The most 


subsequently. Many of Mr. Mitford’s papers are extraordinary and attrac 


+ 
t 


tive specimens of learning, fine taste, and vivacity, and would well bear repub 


lication in a separate form. About ten years since the veteran periodical 
became the property of Mr. Parker, the Oxford publisher. He is well known 
for his various books on Gothic architecture and kindred subjects, and has 


done more for the revival of those studies than any other non-professional 


man. The leading tastes of an editor are sure to be reflected in the works 
under his control, and the “ Gentleman's Magazine" has of late been rather 
that it needs a new 


too exclusively devoted to architectural antiquities, so 
editor, such as Rev. A. Dyce or Mr. J. P. Collier, to restore the balance that 
| should exist between literary and graphic antiquarianism. One of its most 
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valuable features has been kept up through more than a century with com. 


mendable care—its ‘Obiiuary,” or biographical sketches of deceased per- 


sons. This makes the two hundred and twenty volumes that now form the 
set indispensable for every library of reference, and it is accordingly to be 


found in most of our public and large private collections. 


—If ever there was a writer unsuited for the mass of the British public 
who patronize cheap literature at the railway book-stalls, we should say it 
was Dr. O. W. Holmes, and that the “Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table” 
was the book they could least understand or sympathize with. Neverthe- 
less, the accidents of literary proprietorship play strange freaks with books. 
The “ Autocrat” now exemplifies both extremes of the booksellers’ scale. 
Three or four rival twenty-five cent editions compete for purchasers from 
the million, while an embellished impression “ with twenty-four illustrations 
engraved by Linton, from drawings by J. Gordon Thomas,” is got up to at- 
tract the more select and the aristocratic classes. Dr. Holmes may well en- 
joy this unsought-for and genuine acknowledgment of the merits of his 
works. 

—Contemporary with the French translation lately mentioned of “ Mrs. 
Caudle’s Curtain Lectures,” appears a fine English edition illustrated with 
a chromo-lithograph and numerous wood-cuts by Charles Keene, beautifully 
printed on an extra-toned paper, etc., so. that Douglas Jerrold’s jeu d'esprit 
may fairly be considered a classic. No other contribution to Punch, not 
even excepting Thackeray’s “ Book of Snobs ” or “ Jeames’s Diary,” has met 
with anything like the same success. Since the loss of John Leech, indeed, 
that paper has lost much of its old attraction, and its value as a property 
Some of Leech’s best.designs, which had been 
mostly lost sight of, are contained in a handsome volume just published, 
entitled “ Follies of the Year.” It is composed of the series of colored etch- 
ings made by Leech for the frontispieces of “ Punch’s Pocket-Books ” for 
no less than twenty years, 1844 to 1864, with some explanatory notes by 
Shirley Brooks. The collecting of Cruikshank’s etchings and wood-cuts has 
become a recognized pursuit in England ; it is not difficult to foresee that 


has seriously diminished. 


every scrap and fragment from Leech’s pencil will soon possess an equal or 
superior value. 

—The new work by Algernon Charles Swinburne, “Chastelard: A Trag- 
edy,” is now in press from the sheets supplied in advance of publication, as 
per agreement, to Messrs. Hurd & Houghton. In what style the author of 
“ Atalanta in Calydon,”’ whose mind seems (to judge from that work) thor- 
oughly saturated and interpenetrated with classical féeling, will treat a sub- 
ject of more modern date and less remote interest, is a legitimate subject of 
curious enquiry for poetical students. The success of “ Atalanta ” will prob- 
ably call the attention of our publishers to Mr. Swinburne’s first publication, 
“'lhe Queen Mother and Rosamond: Two Plays,” as yet hardly known to 
American readers. 

—The publishers of the Globe edition of “ Shakespeare’s Complete Works,” 
Messrs. Macmillan & Co., announce with justifiable satisfaction that the sale 
already, within, we believe, less than a year, has exceeded fifty thousand 
copies, and they are now advancing steadily beyond that number. This is 
an extraordinary result to happen with a book that every reader was sup- 
posed already to be in possession of, and shows what an inexhaustible mine 
the first-class works of the world always present for intelligent enterprise, 
A good article, combined with a low price, will always attract purchasers, 
without any possibility of glutting the market. “The Globe Shakespeare” 
is carefully edited by the gentlemen engaged in the preparation of the Cam- 
bridge edition ia eight vols. 8vo. The typography is clear and legible, though, 
we think, neither the type nor the size and shape of the book will compare 


with a one-volume Shakespeare published by Whittingham in 1830, now | 


very scarce. 
Shakespeare’ 


The latter, however, was issued at one guinea, and the “ Globe 
at three-and-sixpence, which accounts in a great measure for 
the favorable reception it has met with. The “Globe Shakespeare” has not 
been reprinted in this country, but quantities of the English edition have 
been introduced with the names of American publishers on the title, and by 


’ 


a curious variation from former usage the selling price has been actually 
raised considerably above the current English rate, to adapt it to the present 
increased scale of charge for American books. 


—The recognition of the rights of authors and artists implied in the 


passage of an international copyright law between England and France, is | 


gradually bearing fruit in the increased relations between the literary men 
of the two countries, and the interchange of artistic works, as book illus- 
trations, etc., which are made available for impressions in both languages. 
By arrangements of this nature the talents of Gustave Doré are becoming 
as familiarly known in England asin his nativecountry, His designs would 
almost have defied the copyist, or, at all events, could not have been repro- 





The Nation. 





duced in that manner at anything like a remunerative price. Now, by 
st#otypes and duplicate impressions of the plates, they are issued with 
English text as regularly in London as in Paris. His illustrations to the 
Bible have cost the owners for designing and engraving nearly four hundred 
nd francs. When an outlay of this magnitude can be divided and partly 

by a foreign house, the chances that really good works will be under- 
taken are much increased, and the arts receive an impulse accordingly. A 
beautifully illustrated book by M. Figuier has just been published by Messrs. 
Chapman & Hall, “The World before the Deluge,” translated from the 
rench, with two hundred and twenty-five ideal landscapes of the ancient 
world, figures of animals, plants, fossil remains, etc. These are the iden- 
tical illustrations of the Paris edition. Another elegant scientific book is 
now preparing on the same plan, “ The Heavens, an Illustrated Hand-Book 
of Popular Astronomy,” by Amédée Guillemin, edited by I. Norman Lockyer, 
imperial 8vo, with over two hundred chromo-lithographs and wood-cuts by 
M. Becquet, of Paris. These facts are worth noting, as showing the emollient 
effects of literature on traditional national hatreds and antipathies, now, 

happily, growing more and more obsolete every day. 


—Another brother of the Kingsley family appears in literature, though 
in an entirely different department from those occupied by the Cambridge 
professor of history and his brother Henry, the novelist. Dr. G. H. Kingsley 
comes forward as editor of one of the forthcoming issues of “The Early 
English Text Society ”—a reprint of Francis Thynne’s strictures on Speght’s 
edition of Chaucef, 1598, a curious specimen of Elizabethan philological 
criticism, entitled “ Animadversions upon the Annotacions and Corrections 
of some Imperfectiones of Impressiones of Chaucer’s Workes reprinted in 
1598.” The other parts furnished for the present year’s guinea subscription 
by the society are “The Story of Genesis and Exodus,” an early English 
song of about 1250 A.D., now first edited by Mr. R. Morris from the unique 
MS. in Corpus Christi College, Cambridge ; “ Morte d’Arthure,” from the 
Thornton MSS. preserved in the library of London cathedral ; “ The Romance 
of Merlin,” from a MS. in the Public Library, Cambridge; and Sir David 
Lyndesay’s “Monarche,” from the impression of 1552, an edition lately dis- 
covered of this work of the Scottish poet, six years earlier than any previ- 
ously known to exist. 


—Two of the most distinguished authors of France, already famous in 
other walks of literature, M. Thiers and M. Henri Taine, are making their 
début as writers on art. The first volume of a “ History of Art,” by M. 
Thiers, is just about to appear, and great expectations are raised concerning 
it from the well-known general “ habileté” of the author on every subject that 
he discusses. It is now said that M. Thiers began his literary career as an art 
critic, and that his mode of treating art matters marked a new era in jour- 
nalism. M. Taine’s work is already published, and, under the title “ Phi- 
losophie de l’Art,” contains the substance of his inaugural lectures as 
professor of the School of Fine Arts at Paris. In it he inculcates the idea 
| that the philosophical study of art is no longer to be pursued by itself, apart 
| from the other departments of human knowledge, and that the business of 
| philosophy in relation to art is no more to frame axioms and definitions, but 
| to point out natural effects and laws, testing its different manifestations by 
| their sympathies for nature and humanity, and rejecting nothing as low or 
ignoble that harmonizes with their feelings. 





—The scanty musical literature of England has been much enriched 
lately by new publications, which, though chiefly translations from the 
| German, show that an interest in the cultivation of the science is gradually 

increasing, and with it the number of purchasers for books on the subject. 
It is curious that while the unpromising period of the last century gave 
birth to two such standard and voluminous works as the “ Histories of 
Music ” by Dr. Burney and Sir John Hawkins—one in four and the other in 
five volumes quarto—the succeeding seventy-five years should be almost 
barren in the production of any books of importance for the musical library. 
It is only with the recent attempts to introduce music in the course of edu- 
| cational studies, and to encourage its practice among the people, that the 

literature of the science has shown signs of increasing in bulk and value. 
, During the late English publishing season have appeared Carl Engel’s work 
on “ The Music of the most Ancient Nations,” an elaborate and exhaustive 
| book, showing great archeological and scientific research; “ Lectures on 
the Transitional Period of Musical History,” by John Hullah, in continuation 
of his former series on the origin and early growth of music during the Mid- 
dle Ages ; “‘ Furioso, or Passages from the Life of Ludwig von Beethoven,” 
from the German ; “ The Autobiography of Louis Spohr,” the composer and 
violinist ; Dr. Schlutter’s “ History of Music,” translated from the German 
by Mrs. R, Tubbs ; and “ The Letters of W. A, Mozart, 1769-1791,” translated 
trom the ¢gollection of Louis Nohl by Lady Wallace, As a fresh contribution 


. 











to the history of this born musician, who, in a short life of thirty-five years, 
enriched his science with works that grow in value and estimation with 
every succeeding generation, they are of great interest to many besides mere 


musicians, and give further testimony to, without explaining, the wonderful | 
youthful precocity that in him was not followed by its usual em | 


of disappointment and decay in maturity. The most valuable general book 


of reference on musical history and biography, the “ Biographie Universelle 


des Musiciens et Bibliographie Générale de la Musique” 
completed in the new and enlarged edition of MM. Didot, forming eight 
volumes octavo. 

—The annual trade sale of Mr. Murray, at which, after an excellent 
dinner at the Albion Tavern, his publications are offered to the represent- 
atives of the London booksellers there assembled at a slightly reduced rate 
in order to offer a temptation for liberal purchases, has just taken place. 
The results are considered significant of a lively demand for new and stand- 
ard books ; and as an index of the comparative taste of the public, a notice 
of the number of some of the principal works offered is worth making. 
4,800 copies were sold of Dr., Livingstone’s forthcoming “ Narrative of his 
Expedition to the Zambesi River ;”’ 600 of Fergusson’s “ History of Architect- 
ure,” Volume IL. an enlarged edition of his “ Handbook of Architecture,” 
beautifully illustrated ; 3,700 of Dean Stanley’s second volume of “ Lectures 
on the Jewish Church ;’ 700 of Bertram’s “ Harvest of the Sea,’ a new book 
on fish and fishing ; 8,000 copies of Dr. Smith’s “ Bible Dictionary Con- 
densed,” in one volume, published at one guinea; 500 of Dean {;Milman’s 


“ Translations from the Great Dramatists ;’ 1,800 Smiles’s “‘ Lives of Boulton | 


and Watt,” forming Volume IV. of his “ Lives of the Engineers ;” 600 of Rev. 
George Rawlinson’s “ Babylonia and Medea,” the new volume of his * His- 
tory of the Five Great Empires of Asia ;’ 500 of the “Student’s Black- 
stone,” and 1,500 of the “ Student’s Manual of Sacred History”—two new 
volumes of the series, the previously published volumes of which (“ Student’s 
Greece, Rome, France, etc.”) sold to the extent of 10,200 copies; 200 of 
Grote’s “ History of Greece” was considered a fair sale for a book of that mag- 
nitude, while 9,000 of Mr. Markham’s histories were disposed of, and 8,000 
of “ Little Arthur’s History of England ;” 1,200 copies of Hallam’s works, and 
1,000 of Lord Byron’s Poems, show the permanence of standard authors. 
The amount of the entire sale was about thirty-five thousand pounds. 


—Among the large number of authors returned to the new Parliament 
who will give a literary tone to the deliberations of the collective wisdom of 
the nation is Mr. Torrens McCullagh, whose “ Lectures on the Use and 
Study of History,” “ Industrial History of Free Nations” (two vols. 8vo, 1846), 
“Memoirs of Richard Lalor Sheil ” (two vols., 1855), “and more recent “ Life 
of Sir James Graham,” show the acquirements of a practised writer and 
sound thinker upon political and historical questions. Mr. Torrens McCul- 
lagh was brought up to the bar, but has never sought for general practiee. 
He has been a member of the Government Commission of Enquiry on Irish 
Pauperism, and took an active part in alleviating the distress caused by the 
famine in Ireland. He stood, by invitation of the electors, for the important 
metropolitan borough of Finsbury, and was triumphantly returned ; a fact 
that testifies to the improved inteiligence of the community since the time 
when to be known in literature was dangerous to the aspirations of a states- 
man. 


—Messrs. Little, Brown & Co. will add to their list of valuable publica- 


tions illustrative of American history, during the present season, some im- 
portant books, including “The Life and Times of Joseph Warren,” by 
Richard Frothingham ; “ Life and Public Services of Samuel Adams,” with 
his correspondence, etc., by William V. Wells, in three vols. 8vo ; “ History 
of the Life and Times of James Madison,” by Wm. A. Rives, the second and 
concluding volume ; and “ Orations and Speeches on Various Occasions” by 
Zdward Everett, Volume IV., and last. 

—An interesting volume for antiquarians may be looked for in a book 
announced by Mr. Hotten, of Piccadilly, “ Hone’s Scrap-Book,” a supplemen- 
tary volume to the “ Every-Day Book,” the “ Year Book,” and the “ Table 
Book,” from the MSS. of the late William Hone, with upwards of 150 en- 
gravings of curious or eccentric objects, thick 8vo, 800 pp. If this work 
answers the description, it will be well received by all who, from familiarity 
with his “ Every Day-Book,” ete., are aware of the services rendered by Hone, 
through every discouragement of poverty, privation, and sickness, to the 
knowledge of old English customs, manners, traditions, etc., from which onr 
acquaintance with the past derives its most-vivid coloring. In this capacity 
the value of his works was recognized by Southey and other historians. 
Early copies of the “ Every-Day Book” and its companions, with choice im- 
pressions of the cuts, are scarce, and now bring a high price, though the 
profits of their publication were insufficient to keep the author out of a 
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Mr. Hotten, who announces the book, has brought out 
some curious and valuable books, and is following them up in a line peculiar 
to himself, as the following titles from his list of books in press will show : 
|“ History of Sign-Boards from the Earliest Times to the Present Day, with 





debtor’s prison. 


| Anecdotes of Famous Taverns and Remarkable Characters,” with 100 illus 
trations ; “ Puniana, or the Piccadilly Riddie Book,” an entirely new collec 
tion—illustrated by 100 exquisitely fanciful conceits from the pencil of the 
editor, Hon. Hugh Rowley ; “ The Choicest Jests of English Wits, from the 
| Ruder Jokes of the Ancient Jesters to the Refined and Impromptu Witticisms 
| of Theodore Hook and Douglas Jerrold, including the Cream of Joe Miller, 
| comprising the best Sayings, facetious and merry, which have contributed to 
give to the country the name of Merry England” —edited by W. Moy Thomas, 
and uniform with the “ Choicest Humorous Anecdotes and Short Stories 
in the Engiish Language,” 


“Choicest Humorous Poetry,” and “ Choicest 
Epigrams,” each in one volume. 

—‘Kent’s Commentary on International Law Revised, with Notes and 
Cases brought down to the Present Time,” edited by J.T. Abdy, LL.D., is 
announced for publicetion by Messrs. Deighton, Bell & Co., of Cambridge 
The letters of *‘ Historicus” have drawn general attention to this portion of 
Chancellor Kent’s commentaries. It is recommended by the author, Mr. 
Harcourt, as the most authoritative work on the subject, and having no 
equal in any European book. 


> 


THE HESSIANS OF THE REVOLUTION.* 


THE number of mercenaries furnished by German princelets to the Brit’ 
ish Government in the War of our Independence was 29,166,+ of whom no 


less than 17,3 





3 returned to their native country. The other 11,853 fell in 
battle or succumbed to the diseases incident to a soldier's life in a strange 


and variable climate. 


The loss by desertion was entirely inappreciable ; the 
“call of duty” bound the German of the eighteenth century with a spell of 


which the American of the nineteenth can form no conception. 


An army, 
| kidnapped in part from among the lowest dregs of the population, and pitted 
| against a people with whom they had never had a thought of quarrel, fought 
| with heroic courage, and endured the sufferings of a protracted captivity, 
| without even seriously entertaining the idea of seeking safety and freedom 
| in flight from its oppressors. 
The idea that the progeny of these Hessians constitutes any considerable 
portion of the population of this country is unfounded. Introduced asa 
mechanical force, they were withdrawn in the same manner, and left no im 
pression behind them. Their fortunes enlist the attention of the student of 
German rather than of American history, as an episode bringing into full 
relief the political and social condition of Central Europe to an extent which 
would otherwise have remained unnoticed, if not unknown. It is because 
these bondmen depleted the English Exchequer to the amount of £6,096,857 
5s. 113d.¢ that they provoke enquiry ; and it is because of that handsome little 
item—representing in absolute value more than twice its amount at the 
present day—only £4,506,743 7s. 3d. flowed into the army-chests, and £1,790, 
113 15s. 83d., or nearly three-tenths, swelled the revenues and, for all prac- 
tical purposes, the privy purses of the illustrious sovereigns who had im 
pressed them, that the investigation becomes instructive, 

Of the entire contingent 16,992 were subjects, native or kidnapped, of 
the Landgrave of Hesse ; the rest were supplied in various proportions by the 
Duke of Brunswick, the hereditary Prince of Hesse-Hanau, the Margrave of 
Anspach, the Prince of Waldeck, and the Prince of Anhalt-Zerbst, poten 
tates distinguished from the mob of their peers and colleagues chiefly by 
their parts in this transaction. ; 

Charles I. of Brunswick (1735-1780) had managed to involve his princi 
pality of 150,000 inhabitants, sadly wasted and worn in the Seven Years’ 
War, and incapable of yielding a revenue of more than a million and a half, 
in a debt of twelve millions of thalers, which his efforts to make gold had 
not availed to discharge. He paid a salary of thirty thousand thalers to his 
opera manager, Nicolini, and another of three hundred to his librarian, 
Lessing, then the foremost light of German literature. He had found it 
necessary to check his own extravagance by placing his treasury under the 
custody of his heir-apparent Ferdinand (duke from 1780 to 1806), a man of 
some ability and with a tendency to avarice. Father and son looked upon 
the British proposal as a godsend, and signed a treaty in forty-eight hours 
after the opening of negotiations. The men were promptly stolen and de 
livered ; but shoes, stockings, and overcoats, not obtainable on the ‘same 

* Der Soldatenhande! dentscher Fuersten nach Amerika 
rich Kapp.” Berlin: Franz Duncker. 1564. 8vo, pp. 300 

+ Exclusive of 2,365 Hanoverian infantry, 

¢ Including £509,000 16s. 113g, paid the troops from Hanover, 


1775-1783), 


Von Fried- 
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terms, had to be procured, as well as a new set of uniforms, with English 
On the transports the recruits were packed six in a 





funds at Portsmouth. 
bed, anc their pillows are compared, in the military report, to pin-cushions. 
They revenged themselves on their sovereign by being taken prisoners at 
Saratoga, thereby not only diminishing his chances of extraordinary compen- 
sation on the death or maiming of any of them, but also keeping him in 
mortal fear of their being exchanged and sent back to their native country, 
in which case their recitals would necessarily have destroyed the chances of 
further recruiting. The supplications of his minister to avert such a 
calamity are heart-rending. 
such a display of energy by a German government in behalf of its subjects 
abroad. 
The Landgrave of Hesse, Frederic Il. (1760 to 1785), differed from the 
His forefathers had kidnapped and 
The business, in his hands, was sys- 


There is not another instance on record of 


prince in being rich and powerful. 

traded in soldiers for a hundred years. 
tematized and productive. Cassel, his capital, gloried in palaces and public 
buildings, erected with the funds thus realized, and his court was a colony 
He had imported the cast-off mistress of the Duc de Bouil- 
He refused to see any 


of Versailles. 
lon, and paid her a salary of forty thousand thalers. 
of his legitimate children for twenty-nine years because their mother had 
left him on his embracing Catholicism. 
ers in ready money, at his death, the earnings of his subjects under the 
flags of foreign countries. The Seven Years’ War had swept away the youth 
of his dominions ; scarcely had a recovery set in, when one-twentieth of the 
entire population was sent to America. More experienced in these negoti- 
ations and less pinched for money than any of his illustrious competitors, he 


succeeded in making far more favorable terms with his English customers. 


The hereditary prince of this monarchy administered the government of 


the county of Hanau as a sort of appanage. He had the avarice and the 
licentiousness of his father, coupled with a detestation of anything that 
even bore the appearance of refinement. Of his innumerable illegitimate 


children, two have achieved a dismal notoriety as the brothers Haynau. 


Twenty-two others were born of a Miss Schlottheim, his avowed mistress, 


all, as she is particular to state in her memoirs, “ without love.” She at 
first fled to elude his advances, but was captured and delivered up to him 
by her own parents. A lady of Cassel who related this circumstance in con 
versation, and found that it excited some disgust, observed that it would 
have been out of the question for the Hessian gentry to have allowed such 
Kt was this gentry which afterwards encircled 
the throne of Jerome Napoleon. 

Of Prince William's English epistolary style, the following specimen has 


an advantage to escape them. 


become immortal : 
HANAU, 1 May, 1776. 
To THE EARL OF SUFFOLK : 

My Lorp: The luck I have had to be able to show in some manner my 
utmost respect and gratitude to the best of kings, by offering my troops to 
his majesty’s service, gives me a very agreeable opportunity of thanking 
you, my lord, for all your kindness and friendship to me upon that occasion, 
and begging your pardon for all the trouble I may have provided you in this 
regard. 

~ My only wishes are that all the officers and soldiers of my regiment, 
now to his majesty’s orders, may be animated of the same respectful 
attachment and utmost zeal I shall ever bear for the king, my generous pro- 
tector and magnanimous support. May the end they shall fight for answer 


to the king’s upper contentment ; and your laudable endeavors, my lord, be | 


granted by the most happiest issue. The continuation of your friendship to 
me, Sir, which I desire very much, assures your goodness and protection to 
my troops. I ask in their names this favor from you, and hope they will 
deserve it. 

Excuse me, Sir, if Iam not strong enough in the English language for 
to explain as I should the utmost consideration and sincere esteem with 
which I am for ever, my lord, your most humble and very obedient servant, 

WiiiaM, H. P. of Hesse. 

None of these potentates, however, have so varied a personal history as 
Christian Frederic Charles Alexander, the last of the margraves of Anspach 
and Baireuth, whose father, Charles Frederic William, a good shot, had once, 
for the diversion of his mistress, and at her suggestion, brought down 
a chimrtey-sweep from the top of a house with his rifle, afterwards indemni- 
fying the widow with a donation of five florins. On another occasion the 
same monarch, having commissioned a Jew to procure certain diamonds to 
be presented to the King of England, discovered, after the present was made, 
that Bohemian glass had been fraudulently inserted in place of the jewels. 
The Jew was immediately dragged to the capital, and handed over to the 
executioner, who tied him to achair, and drew the sword of justice. In his 
agony the unfortunate man jumped up, and ran around a long table with 
the chair tied to his back, crying out piteously for only a moment’s audience 

but the executioner was too practised a hand to be 
reaching across the table he struck the blow with unerr- 


with the landgrave ; 
foiled in that way ; 


Yet he left sixty millions of thal- | 
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ing accuracy, and Jew, chair, and head tumbled in a heap upon the floor. 
Nor was this rigor by any means exercised upon Jews exclusively. Counts 
and colonels are known to have been executed, while the reasons for which 
they suffered were never mentioned. Christopher William von Rauber, 
ised of having ridiculed the government in print, was sentenced to slap 
himself on the mouth, to burn his pasquil, and then to be beheaded ; the last 
clause of the sentence was mercifully commuted to life-long imprisonment, 
but all his property was confiscated. A Hungarian who had shot the mar- 
grave’s orderly was broken on the wheel. A Prussian soldier’s wife, who had 
induced a private of the margrave’s body-guard to desert, was hung, and the 
Prussian recruiting officer, who had been arrested at the same time, impris- 
}oned. The deserter himself was too valuable a piece of property to be 
damaged. A citizen of Gunzenhausen, doing duty as sentry, so ill versed in 
military etiquette as to obey the personal command of the margrave to 
hand him his musket, was tied to a horse’s tail and dragged through a pond, 
and died a few days after. A gamekeeper, who had the charge of the mar- 
| gravial hounds, was accused by backbiters of neglecting them. The 
sovereign rode up to his door, called him out of his house, and shot him 
down. 

The wife of this great man had insisted on sending her son to study at 
the republican university of Utrecht. Having completed these studies, he had 
| made the tour of Italy, but returned with a constitution greatly shattered 

by vicious indulgences, for which his august father immediately wreaked 


condign vengeance upon his tutor, a privy gounsellor of state, and cast him 
into prison; whether he remained there, or whether he was beheaded, 


rumors are conflicting. Perhaps in consequence of his semi-republican edu 
| cation he so far departed from the traditions of the family as to admit ladies 
| who were not of noble birth to his court ; but it was on condition that they 
| should never utter a word in their mother tongue, a stipulation which the 
| ladies from Paris exacted as due to them. Being at this moment in debt 
| some five millions of thalers, he received the British emissary with open 
}arms, and made all haste to furnish his contingent. The transaction has 
obtained a place in German classical literature, from at least an allusion 
| to it in Schiller’s play of “ Kabale und Liebe,”.“ Love and Intrigue.” He 
introduces the margrave’s avowed mistress, Lady Milford, whose real name 
| was Lady Craven, as the only person of condition in all the land who is 
| alive to the tyranny of the proceeding. Learning that the diamonds which 
the prince sends her were bought with the blood-money obtained for these 
recruits, she rejects them with disdain. “ My sons are among them, too,” 
says the lackey who brings them. “Not by compulsion, I hope?” enquires 
| the lady. ‘“O dear,no!” he answers; “all volunteers, Two or three jacka 
| napes stepped out of the ranks and asked the colonel what he took fora 
| yoke of men? But our gracious sovereign had them shot in the presence of 
| all the regiments. Their brains spurted over the paving-stones, and we all 
| shouted, ‘Ho for America! ’ 
| orphans howling after their hiring fathers, and mothers telling their husbands 
to run bayonets through their children, and bride and groom hewn asunder 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Then the drums beat, and off they went, 


with sabres, and aged crones throwing their crutches after their departing 
| sons.” 
All this is founded on fact. The Anspach troops mutinied while on the 
| way down the river Main in boats, and might have robbed the margrave of 


all his vested rights in their flesh and blood had he not ridden night and 
day to overtake them, and overawed them, partly by the grandeur of his 
presence and partly by means of his Couble-barrelled rifle, with which he 
posted himself on one of the boats, and accompanied the transport to the 
Netherlands. “ At the sight of His Serene Highness,” says a contemporary 
newspaper, “the good soldier shed tears of joy, and took up his march in 
patience.” But the hussarsof the Bishop of Wiirzburg were also called in to 
keep up the effect. 


Frederic Augustus, the last of the princes of Anhalt-Zerbst (1747-1793), 
reigned over 20,000 subjects, among whom, ever since 1716, the deaths had 
exceeded the births. Brother of the Empress Catharine of Russia, he was 
| a caricature not only of monarchs in general, but even of the little monarchs 
of Germany. His hatred of Frederic the Great, his near neighbor, was such 
| that in 1763 he took a final leave of his dominions, and spent the rest of his 
| lifeat Basle and Luxembourg. After frequently admonishing his subjects 
| not to violate the sanctity of his retreat with petitions for the redress of 
| grievances, he put up a placard expressly forbidding such impertinences. 
| His life was cut short by the execution of Louis XVI.; on hearing of that 
| calamity, he steadfastly refused all nourishment, and expired in a few weeks. 
| His troops were accepted by the English only at his urgent solicitation. 
Some of his French letters are even more curious than the English ones of 
the hereditary Prince of Hesse-Hanau. “Four brothers in Dessau,’ he 
writes to an English diplomatist, “ had six hundred hounds in common, all 


| 
| 
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And at the first crack of the 
Whew ! 


But that will require 


quartered upon the citizens. A fine garrison! 


whip they assembled like soldiers at the beat of the drum. If we 


could make the Americans scamper like these hounds 


troops?” He even offers the King of England “ two frigates and two sloops 


} 


of war, which will be found indispensable—1, to keep up the communicl® 


tion with the Anhalt troops; 2, to convey reinforcements ; and 3, to enlarge 
the British navy.” 

There were also negotiations with the rulers of Wiirtemberg, Bavaria, 
Hesse-Darmstadt, and Saxe-Hildburg! 


becruse 





vusen, but they came to nothing, either 


the troops, after having been promised, were found never to have 


been in existence, or because the reputation of the particular principality 
was such as to deter the English; or, in the case of Darmstadt, because the 
sovereign was so fond of seeing his soldiers on parade that he would not 
part with them. 

4 


ol he gloomy 


I 


feat 


which our author has given to the world in the pages we hi 


Such are some of the ures chapter of German history 
ive been citing. 
“Humiliating as is the reflection,” he says to his German readers, “ the story 
must be written ; for the wounds then struck have left their scars upon the 
present generation. The crime here denounced, so far from being expiated, 


yherever a peop! 





is repeated even at this day 
blood 


causes which produced it are sti 


e are compelled to shed their 
The 


the destruction of Germany 


and lavish their treasure in a cause which is not their own. 
ll at work; 


into a heap of petty despotisms is as rife as ever. The grandfathers of our 


present princes sold the corpses of their subjects to the English King for 





groschet 





fifty-one thalers and fifteen silv« 
the 


and sold him the flower of 


their sons, the heroes of 





‘Rheinbund,’ became the grace of a Corsican attorney’s son, 





country’s youth to fight his battles on the 
The still the 
ection of Austrian, French, or Russian 


Moskwa and the Guadalquivir. rrandsons occupy same 


thrones, and alternately sec 


bayonets as the bids rise and fall. e miseries of such a system must be 


renounced at any price 
As to Mr. Kapp’s work itself, a further introduction is not needed. 
‘ Life of Kalb,” 


have made his name the all 


“ Life of Steuben and “ History of Slavery in the United 


States,” sufficient passport with all who read for 


the purpose of increasing the range of their information. Mere amusement 


is not his aim. Instead of encumbering with valueless anecdotes the 


records of subjects already over-written, he loves to rescue from oblivion | 
what would else be lost, to cast new light into dark places, to correct tradi 


tional opinions by facts newly discovered, or never yet brought into con 


nection with them, and to bring the lessons of the past to bear upon the 


stern realities of the ] nt. His readers are s 


res 


» much the less numerous, 
but the influence of | 
of hi 


“The man meant to 


is pen on the minds of men is the greater 


ht well | 


Every one 


s publications mig war for its motto the remark of Goethe: 


} 


do more than write a book.” 


>< 


BUCHANAN'’S TESTAMENT. * 
Tne Administration of “ the late President,” as Mr. Buchanan chooses to 


stvle himself, had the misfortune to overianp two rebellions, identic 


a 
‘al mn 


principle and significance, having a common fate, and differing only in mag 
nitude. More properly, the Kansas struggle was to the grander one just 


concluded what a skirmish in reconnoissance is to the decisive battle b 
It 


] 


ye ¢ 


tween 


main forces. was a portion of the same campaign, and whil 


7 } ° 
adeveroping 


the irrepressil onflict and the hostile foreshadowed dis 


parties, also 


tinctly the victory. It is Mr. Buchanan’s self 





ppointed task to inform his 


countrymen how, ‘“ whilst in the exercise of Exeeutive functions he never 


violated any of the provisions of the Constitution,” he yet contributed what 


he could to the overthrow of constitutional government as embodied in the 
legitimate rule of the majority ; how one who is opposed to slavery in the 
litical evil 


abstract, and pronounces it a social evil and : 





into the 


, played 


hands of a conspiracy for the forcible domination of the slave power over 
every acre of the national soil. 

A survey of the antecedents of the rebellion, from the beginning of the 
anti-slavery agitation in 1852-33, is designed merely to introduce the cir 


cumstances in which Mr. Buchanan was called to the Presideney ; and his 
yuth 


and the Democratic party at the North united in the repeal of the Missouri 


defence begins with Kansas and Lecompton. Up to 1854, when the 8 


Compromise, the slave States, in our author’s judgment, had been thre 


assailed, more sinned against than sinning. Wrongful as was this mea 


sure, 


} 


its success, corroborated by the Dred Scott decision, silenced every scruple in 


the breast of the new President, and when he had reviewed the theatre 


territorial strife, he at, once resolved to support the pro-slavery pretensions 


***Mr. Buchanan's Administration on the Eve of the Rebellion.” 


- D. Appleton & 
Co., New York. 


| oil equally wasted. 


His | 


of 





ation. 72 








of right, and to see in the civil warfare in Kansas only the attempt of a 


disloyal faction to defy the laws of the nation. To this decision, indeed, he 


clung and still clings as to a mast, not caring to endorse that portion of it 


but 


which strips the negro of all human rights (yet not repudiating it), 


affirming its correctness in regard to the protection of every sort of property 
Ter 
logical than that determined by these two guides—an infamous | 


a decision as void of lt 


in the common ritories of the United States. Never was policy more 
ol 
rality as it was of heart and con 


backed 
the military resources of the Administration, and the victims of 


reach 
political faith, and 
The frauds and atrocities of border-rutfianism were 


science. up by 


Missouri 


invasions coolly pilloried as being * unwilling to trust to the ballot box—the 
certain Amegican remedy for the redress of all grievances.” Is it neces 








sary to examine further the arguments of a man who thus be the record 
—who looks at a flagrant, violent revolt against the ballot-box from one 
side, and immediately charges it upon the opposite—who receives the 


forged and throws out the honest suffrages—who has caresses for Lecompton 
and bayonets for Topeka ? 


The period between the two uprisings ef the South 
of 


! 
Kansas question had been settled; the President and the rebe 


Mr. 
The 


non 


was spent 


by 


Buchanan in a state mingled apprehension and astonishment. 


Is were 
saved to 


inally victorious, the North actually. The Territory had been 


edom on an issue involving the public 


re lands, but the prin 
and all 
f the Lecompton Constitution 
He had 
appointed by the failure of the compromises of 1850 to allay the violence of 
Dre d 
when John Brown went to 
fell 
a ~-he saw blood and 


the 


iples of the 





Government concerning slave property in that ther Territories had 


Mr. 


been dis 


ye 
ress ¢ 


triumphed in the approval by Con 





Buchanan was prepared to witness an end ot agitation. 


fanaticism. th 


He was absolutely amazed that the 


His heart 
and 


Scott decision was 


sank within him 


Harper's Ferry ; when the Charlest 


divided, he 


straightway to } 


rophesying t 


he began to make for peace, id not hold the doctrine of secession- 
ists, nor did he believe that Congress had power to coerce a State ; the indi- 


viduals which compose it he thought might be constrained to obey the 


Federal The 


was needed, along the Indian frontier. 


statutes, regular army was weak, and distributed where it 


He made it weaker by proclaiming 


his fears in his message of December 3, 1860, and pointing out the hi Ipless 


ness of the Government. He was resolved to execute the laws. but equally 
resolved not to call for volunteers unless specially empowered by Congress, 


He implies that President Lincoln’s actien was extra, though perhaps not 
anti-constitutional, and justifiable only from the exigencies of the case 
Despairing of regiments, he wht hi 


ight him of compromise—an old we; 





pon 
with which he and other statesmen had often sought, with bitter ill-success 


to keep the peace vet he wo uld give it one more trial He asked for 
amendments to the Constitution by Dred Seott decision. the 





Fugitive Slave Law, and an express reeognition of the existence and sanctity 
ot glav ry in the States, should be ines rporate It was 
a very trifling request; not more than that ould De 





annulled ; more than to surrender the gains of civilizat 


not 


ion over barbar 
ism in the 


painful encounter of thirty 
the value and stability of all elections 
bullying minority. The President had 


to the North 


why his proposition was despised 


opens d 





this way to peace; 


ion was the 





next 














and the last opportunity afforded for a general agreement. provided the 

North was willing to abate its prejudices. Mr. Buchanan is to this day 

profoundly mortified at the unaccountable perverseness of the free States in 

this particular also. He will probably die in the conviction that, had they 

consented to the resolutior 1 have been no further dispute. So 
efficacious had been the several compromises in which he had shared ! 
, tt timuls + activity J . 

He had now done St TO stimu the activi y of the conspirators 


18 


bY showing his personal readiness to toss them any sop which should shut 
their terrible is neitmtinitcow att tite ts ‘ p 

their terrible jaws. A peacemaker all his life, except for one abnormal how 
P + P.M oh a wo — a f+ . . 

at Ostend, the little of a policy that was left him in the last days of hi 


Administration was still to postpone the dread necessity of war. 


He con 





plains that Congress deserted him, refusing to vote him supplies or troops 
but he had previously leserted himself, following his courage, whi h had 


taken early fi vht W! en And rson had crossed from Moultne to Sumte r. he 


estored the 


] } 
GIleCssi 


heard of it with chagrin, and would have ordered h 


n back 





} 
ana fr 





status quo if it 1 turned out thatthe major had been ne 


: y alarmed 
for the safety of his command! That would have been a merry Christmas 
mirasl | 


gift to the 1 


scent rebellion, which fortunately soon 


: ear the disere 
tion of Major Anderson. 


} 


From that moment up to the 4 
the President was like a loose sail flapping with every 
and peace. 


1 of March, 1861. 


breath of conciliation 
He allowed himself to be bound by an unw 


arranted armistice 
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which the South Carolinians obtained of the fortress, and then to be put off 
by the commission sent to make impossible demands of him in order to gain | 
time for their political and military arrangements. He had planned to send 
the Brooklyn instead of the Star of the West to reinforce the garrison of | 
Sumter, and attributes the consequent miscarriage of the expedition to 
Gen. Scott. 

It is not our object to enter into the long discussion between “the late 
Lieutenant-General” and “ the late President.’”” We are disposed to allow 
that neither the latter nor the War Secretary, Mr. Holt, ever pledged the 
faith of the Government to abstain from executing the laws of the land, by 
This would, indeed, have been to, 
violate provisions of the Constitution. Grant that Mr. Buchanan is not 
The blot on the close of his Administration consists*in the imbe- 
He has written an 


force if necessary, in the seceded States. 


culpable. 
cility of which his book is an ingenuous autobiography. 
apology for weakness without a suspicion that a tool may be as mischievous 
as a tyrant, and, if unprincipled, as blameworthy. 
called a venerable man, and it is likely that this is his last intrusion upon 
the public notice, but he has written for himself an epitaph under which 
few men of this generation would care to lie. His voice, he impresses upon 
us, in the protracted difference between North and South, has been consist- 
ently raised for tranquillity and peace. But what tranquillity and what a 
peace! No moral sacrifice was too great, no human right too sacred, no 
democratic principle too fundamental, to stand in the way of that delusive 
quiet for which he compromised them all. With the same pious suavity he 
urges the right of slaveholders to take their property wherever they please, 
and deplores the blasphemy of the John Brown song. For him there is no 
law superior to the Constitution ; anything, which looks beyond, above, is 
fanaticism ; yet he would have amended it in the interest of cruelty and 
oppression, and his latest breath is a rebuke of his countrymen for having 
preferred the ordeal of battle to a corrupt submission to the encroachments 
of a giant iniquity. 

It is bad enough when despotism writes its memoirs ; the Old World 
manfully protests against it. 
Atheism is worse than Cresarism. 


But here is compromise in self-defence ; and 


— 


OUTCROPPINGS.* 

WE have read (somewhat to our own surprise, we confess) nearly all there is 
in this little book, which came to us so pleasantly printed, with such a quaint 
outside of German quarto, and with each poem in it so daintily set with-en 
graver’s caprices of flower and fruit that we could not help giving it a friendly 
attention, and should now be glad to have found it much worthier perusal than 


we did. There are four or five genuine poems in the volume, and the remaining | 


selections are rhymes which might interest the observer of this age’s fatal 
facility of making verses. A great and unerring genius has winnowed the 
poetical vocabulary of base diction, and has enriched it with such opulence 
of expression, that any contemporary lady or gentleman of ordinary educa- 
tion and warmth of feeling may sit down, after the perusal of Tennyson, 
and make much better verses than Doctor Johnson did, with all the lumber 


of antiquity at hand to supply him the material for his wooden effusions. | 
If these facile geniuses lived long, we should find poetry worse than the | 


plagues of Egypt, and the poets would infest all the dough-troughs (except 
their own empty ones) in the land. 
tals are usually carried off by business, by marriage, and by subsidence of 
the spring-tide of youth, before they have time to pipe more than half-a- 
dozen songs, and then their immortality lies folded away in old newspapers 
till some one comes to make a collection of it. 

As California has been peopled by the average culture and talent of the 
older States, and has yet had no time to develop a peculiar character of life 
and thought, there is no reason why the present collection of California verse 
should be different from a collection of Ohio verse or New England verse. 
At any rate, it is not; and these California poets rarely make mention of her 
climate and scenery ; but sing, with an exile’s fondness, of the seasons and 
The fervor of 
California suns is palpable only in the erotic nature of some of the verse, 
“ Cupid 
and “In the Pouts,” by Ina D. Coolbrith, have a slight pathos 


landscapes known to us of the eastern shore of the continent. 


which is often sweet and tender, and at times almost original. 
Kissed Me” 
and saucy charm quite their own ; while “ The Mother's Cirief,” by the same 
poet, is veritable and fine. One day the baby plays at the door, and tries to 
clutch the sunbeam on the threshold ; and the next day the mother weeps 
as the sunbeam falls on the baby’s bed : 


“TI weep to see its ehining band 
Reach, with a fond endeavor, 
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Happily, however, these myriad immor- | 
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To where the little restless hands 
Are crossed in rest for ever.” 

Miss Coolbrith is one of the rea! poets among the many poetic masquer- 
aders in the volume; Emilie Lawson is another; and Mr. C. H. Webb is, 
wy, half another. “Das Meermiidchen ” is a genuine ballad, and is marred 
by none of the prosaic lapses not to be noted without smiles and sadness in 
his other poems. “The Omen,” by H. C. B., is also the fair expression of a 
J. F. Bowman has three poems in the selection, one of which 
The other two are both good ; one, indeed, is so good that 


true feeling 
is a translation. 
we must copy it: 


THE WHOLE STORY. 


When Jones was sixteen, he was bent 
On one day being President. 


At twenty-five, Jones thought that he 
Content as District Judge would be. 


At thirty, he was much elated 
When Mayor of Frogtewn nominated. 


But bootless all the nomination— 
His rival Tompkins graced the station. 


At forty-five, his dreams had fled ; 
Hope and Ambition both were dead. 


When from his toils he found release, 
He died—a Justice of the Peace. 


© youthful heart, so high and bold, 
Thus is ‘Ay brief, sad story told! 





oe 


MAGAZINES FOR DECEMBER. 


THE “ Atlantic 
|story, “Griffith Gaurt,” in which the reader feels such a flush of pleasure 
as follows the rise of the curtain upon the beginning of a good play. 
|is already matter of vividest drama introduced, and in the characters of 


opens with the first chapter of Charles Reade’s new 
There 


| Kate Peyton, the proud, irresolute woman, with her delicious possibili 
ties of coquetry; of Griflith Gaunt, the jealous, faithful, and unwise 
| lover; and of George Neville, brilliant, audacious, and generous, the author 

has wrought a spell that will hold his readers to the end. Those who 
| remember Mr. Reade’s successful dealings with the past in “The Cloister 
and the Hearth” and in “ Peg Woffington,” will rejoice that his story is of 
| people who lived at least a hundred years ago. George Neville’s wooing 
| is an admirable study of the gallant love-making of that gay time as you 
may find it in the pleasant, wicked comedies.—We find the translation of 
“The Parting of Hector and Andromache,” which Mr. Bryant has made from 
Homer, so simply and gracefully done that we think it a pity the venerable 


hg 
| poet should not do the whole epic into English. 


Longfellow will give us 


the Dante which shall supersede all other versions ; why should not Mr. 
| Bryant perform for literature the like office with “the Ionian father of the 
rest ?’—“ William Blackwood” is another of Mr. Neal’s garrulous papers 


about the early part of his literary career.—Mrs. Stowe’s “ Chimney-Corner” 


discourse is this month devoted to discussion of the question why house- 
keeping forms no part of woman’s education.—We like Mr. Taylor’s poem, 


“The Sleeper,” for its tranquil and lofty feeling, but it seems to us needlessly 
long and rather labored. Still, it is the best poem which the “ Atlantic” 
has printed for some time; has fine thoughts and touches of delicate 
beauty.—As for the other two poems of the number, they have no fault 
| except that of not being poems: “ Beyond” is prose, and “ Dios te de” is 
| nothing whatever, and adds the offence of affecting to convey a moral.— 
Every one will read with sympathy Charles Dickens's tenderly sketched out- 
line of the life and character of Adelaide Anne Procter.—The other articles 
“The Forge, II. ;’ “Clemency and Common Sense,” by Charles 
Samner; “ Dr. Johns,’ by Donale G. Mitchell; “ Books for our Children,” 
by Samuel Osgood ; and “ King James the First,” by Gail Hamilton. The 
last, we suppose, must have been written for Messrs. Ticknor & Fields’s 
“Young Folks’ Magazine,” and made up into the “ Atlantic” by one of those 
| errors which are not the less mortifying because quite unavoidable, at times, 
in large establishments. 


é 


Are : 


Aiter the blunder was committed there seems to 
have been an effort made to qualify the puerility of the paper by inserting 
some passages from Gail Hamilton’s “ Spasm of Sense,” in which the spasm- 
ist rebukes sick people for begetting children, and longs for a time when 
such wickedness shall come, like theft and murder, to be considered “a sin 
against (iod, a crime against the state.” We have not given the subject 
great thought, but the only way out of the trouble seems to be to expose all 
| sickly infants at the birth, or to begin with the error of God himself, who 
gives sick persons much the same affections and desires which he bestows 
upon well ones, 
The half-baked quality of much of our American performance is curiously 
| illustrated in “The Eclectic Magazine” for the present month, This peri- 


| 
| 
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odical is merely a judicious selection from the English monthlies and | for, apart from its special historical merit, it acquaints the reader with all 


quarterlies, but it occasionally contains an original paper from the pen of|the modern inventions and processes of book-making adopted in our large 


the editor. The number before us has one of these papers, “ A Sketch of 
the Kremlin of Moscow,” it is called, and should have been entitled: “A 
Composition—subject, The Kremlin of Moscow.” The way the editor came 
to visit Moscow was this: ‘“‘ Have you seen Moscow?’ said Prince Gort- 
schakoff to us at St. Petersburg. ‘ Not yet, sir, Prince.’ 
You do not see Russia unless you see Moscow,’ he added 
with marked enthusiasm.” 


‘Oh, you must go 
and see. Moscow ! 
So this friend of princes went to Moscow, and 
saw those wonders of the Kremlin which he describes, and among which 
was the famous golden and jewelled Bible. ‘ We had previously enquired,” 
says the editor in a fine philosophical spirit, “of one of the Moscow pastors 
how many New 
destitute in that 
adds, continding 


Testaments in modern Russ he would need to supply the 
We thought,” he 
his shrewd reflection, “how many such Testaments the 


city ; he answered fifty thousand copies. 
gold and jewels of this one Bible would pay for!” In another part of the 
Kremlin he saw a palace built by the Emperor Nicholas. “ In this palace he 
learned his sons the art of war in handling the musket,” says our ill-taught 
traveller, but cannot stop to describe its splendors. 
city, he relates how, when Napoleon’s army first beheld it, “ The loud 
We could 


not avoid the same exclamation, Moscow, Moscow! from very admiration of 


exclamation, Moscow, Moscow! ran along the extended ranks. 


the beautiful capital city of Russia.” The climax is singularly thrilling, 


but the writer spoils it by adding something else, and concluding with a 
sentiment, as from Peter Parley, that it is worth along journey to see Moscow. 
The editor of the 


doubt, but he is not a rose, and will not be in a thousand years, probably. 


“ Eelectic” has lived a long time among the roses, no 
Men of his small literature would scarely aspire to write in any other 
country but this, and we are sorry that it has so long been safe for them to 
do it here. The facts and ideas in his sketch of the Kremlin are no more 
ordered than apples in a barrel, and we doubt the right of a man to print it 
even in his own magazine. Some regard is due to the national literary repu 
tation, even from the sovereign plenitude of editorial power. 

The December number of “ Our Young Folks ” is, no doubt, very charm- 


ing, though we find the reading of juvenile literature rather a heavy task, | 


and have spared ourselves all but a glance through this little people’s maga- 


zine. The quality of the publication seems to be good and wholesome, with- 


out noticeable cant or quackery, from which children’s books are sometimes | 


no freer than those meant for men and women. 

The opening review in the “ Christian Examiner” is cordial applause of 
Mr. Mill’s recent criticism of the Hamiltonian philosophy. 
regards the demolition of the Scotch metaphysician as so complete that he 


confesses to a feeling of something like mortification in having esteemed Sir | 


William so gfeat a philosopher, and owns to a present doubt whether he 
was a philosopher at all, in the noble sense of the word. The second article 
does not make a great deal of Palgrave’s “ Arabia,” though the book is 
The 
third review is of Dr. Newman’s “ Apologia,” in which the writer sketches 


evidently one on which a charming article could have been-written. 


the great convert’s spiritual history, as he finds it in his own relation, and 
concludes with the opinion that Dr. Newman was logical and conscientious 
in going to Rome, “if, as he took for granted, man is so constituted that 
he never can attain to any knowledge of the truth, and yet cannot be saved 
in any other way than by a knowledge of the truth.” Of course, the reviewer 
himself does not hold these premises, but he declares that they are “exactly 
those which are accepted by the whole of Christendom, unless, as some 
believe, Christendom is large enough to take in Theists and Transcendent- 
alists.” Somebody has performed for Mr. Parkman’s “ Pioneers of France 
in the New World” the office already described as done for Palgrave’s 
“ Arabia ’—though in both cases the poor result seems attributable rather 
to a feeling of haste and a sense of confinement to certain limits of space 
than to want of appreciation or ability. Besides these articles there is one 
on English colleges and schools, in review of the books by Mr. Everett and 
Mr. Atkinson. The “ Review of Current Literature ” 
and attractive. 
to be removed from Boston to this city, with Dr. Bellows as local editor. 


is good and honest 
We understand that the publication of the “ Examiner ” is 


The editor of “ Harper’s Magazine” celebrates the commencement of its 
thirty-second volume with an interesting sketch of its history and its manu- 
facture from month to month. 
about making a magazine of such importance to our literature, and Mr. 
Guernsey tells us a great deal without telling us too much. We have to 
praise his paper for treating the subject with clearness, and for enlivening 
to an unexpected degree its statistical features as well as its unavoidable 


It is quite worth while to know something 


descriptions of machinery, scarcely less tedious, intrinsically, than facts and 
figures The article is really a valuable contribution to useful knowledge, 





printing and publishing houses, and no doubt brought to the greatest per- 
fection in that of Harper & Bros.—We can scarcely judge of the worth of 
Mr. J. R. Hamilton’s article on “ The Natural Wealth of Virginia,” but the 
subject is one of present interest, now that the South is to be partly re 
peopled from the industrious North and Northern enterprise is turning to 
the development of her resources.—‘ The Royal Portraits ” is the title of a 
poem by W. D. Howells.—* First and Last: A Retrospect,” is a just-as-was- 
to-be-expected story by Louise Chandler Moulton, and well enough written, 
—Mr. De Vere, in the “Names of Men,” seizes a topic in which all men 
(except the Snookses, possibly) are interested, and treats it pleasantly and 
intelligently.—“ Sally’s Disappointment” is very flat, indeed—The two 
poems, “ Aspirations” and “ Death,” by Caroline Seymour, are, as we have 
understood, the work of a young girl who has not yet reached her sixteenth 
year, and they must be regarded rather in the light of promise than per- 


formance. Without, of course, teaching anything new, they seem to be the 


| graceful expressions of a veritable poetic power.—* A Village in Massachu 
Taking leave of the | 


setts” is a very lively essay on Boston traits, with just that spice of injus 


tice and that shadow of exaggeration which we love to have in talk about 
our neighbors. We imagine that Bostonians themselves will rather like it, 
for there is a tacit compliment in the fact (scarcely predicable of any other 


| . “ . ss . ae 
| American city) that Boston traits are sufficiently marked for recognition and 





The reviewer | 


| criticism ; and then, the writer says nothing in dispute of the Bostonian 


supremacy in culture. Indeed, it would be scarcely worth while to dispute 
the fact that nearly all that is worth living in American literature has come 
from Boston ; or that with the present generation Boston's intellectual prim- 
acy will pass from her for ever. 


_ 
> 





Cenni Storici sugli Stati Uniti @ America per S. Frenfanelli Cibo —When 
the bibliography of the war for the Union is fully recorded, not the least 
curious and suggestive emanations of the press, inspired thereby, will be the 
contributions of foreign scholars, in comparatively out-of-the-way places, 
towards the enlightenment of their neighbors on the “ American question.” 
Not only have eminent publicists in France, like Laboulaye and Gasparin, 
and Englishmen of letters, like Goldwin Smith, exercised their pens in de- 


| fence of truth and right, but less known persons in Italy and Germany, 


moved by affection for our country and interest in the cause of freedom, have 
written with intelligence and feeling of the prominent facts and tendencies 
of American history. Some of our readers doubtless remember with pleasure 


}an accomplished young Italian who was quite a favorite in New York society 


just before the outbreak of the rebellion. Seraphino Frenfanelli Cibo 
was known also in literary circles for the graceful translations he made into 
his native tongue of several poems by American writers, among which we 
recall one by Bryant and one by Mrs. Howe. The brother of this gentleman 
having married a lady of this city, he became an habitué of many cultivated 


| households, and acquired facility both in writing and speaking the English 
| language. 


Frenfanello is a native of Foligno, in the Roman States. Trav- 
ellers in Italy will recall this picturesque town, which is one of the halting- 
places between Flofence and Rome. His father for many years was mayor 
of the little city ; and the son, last autumn, became a candidate for the 
Italian Parliament from the same province. Cherishing a delightful remem- 
brance of his sojourn in the United States, and finding his countrymen, in a 
great measure, ignorant of the antecedent facts and true significance of the 
great struggle, he prepared a brief but luminous summary of the principal 
events in our history, and described the real questions at issue and the vital 
interests at stake. This handsomely printed little volume, issued in October 
last, in that far-away and little-frequented town among the hills on the road 
to Rome, seems to us a most pleasing tribute—the spontaneous and intelli- 
gent offering of one who, during a brief sojourn, learned to love the institu- 
tions and appreciate the destiny of this country. Although containing little 
over one hundred pages, it concentrates the essential facts with lucid order 
and emphatic logic. In the appendix is a statistical table made up from the 
census, a geographical illustration of slavery as it existed before the war, 
and extracts from the Constitution and Washington’s Farewell Address. No 
Italian of average intelligence can read this modest brochure without deriv- 
ing therefrom a very authentic and distinct idea of the course, character, 
and issues of American history, from colonial times to the present year, 
With the exception of Prof. Botta’s excellent letters to L’Opinione, of Turin, 
descriptive of our educational system and the events of the war, we know of 
no source of information in the Italian language more correct and seasonable 
than this book, which is dedicated by the author to one of his New York 
friends. 


West Virginia: Its Farms and Forests, Mines and Oil Wells, ete. By J. 
R. Dodge, of the United States Department of Agriculture. (J. B. Lippin- 
cott, Philadelphia.}—This hand-book professes to give but a partial and 
cursory idea of a State which, while forming part of the Old Dominion, was 
either neglected by the dominant eastern section, or remembered only to be 
subjected to unequal representation and taxation, and, consequently, firured 
little in industrial statistics and reports. The author has devoted his leisure 
moments to researches among documents and men, and derived a very 
exalted opinion of the resources of the new-born commonwealth. He finds 
her soil, climate, and scenery unsurpassed—the last almost unrivalled—in 
America. Agriculture in all its branches obtains a rich return, Stock. 
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raising and wool-growing are also highly profitable. Her mineral 
are incalculable. Iron and salt abound, with coal-fields as available as 
extensive, and petroleum wells notorious for their numbers and yield. The 
eleven closing chapters are devoted to a pretty thorough discussion of the 
last-mentioned product, including, besides a description of the oil districts, 
and the methods of boring, etc., a list of the companies actually in operation, 
as far as could be ascertained. A good map would greatly have enhanced 
the value of the book. 

The brief historical sketch of the erection of West Virginia into a State 
gives no hint of the questionable constitutionality of that procedure. It says 
that, “on the 138th of May (1862), the Legislature of Virginia gave its consent 
to the formation of a new State within the jurisdiction of Virginia.” 
course the “ Virginia” Legislature referred to is the rump that met at Alex- | 
andria, and regarded Governor Peirpoint as the rightful magistrate, while 
Letcher played the usurper at Richmond. This fiction was not without its | 
convenience in the case of West Virginia, but has entailed much political 
confusion upon us now that the rebellion is over. | 

| 

Miscellanies Srom the Collected Writings of Kdward Trving. (Alexander | 
Strahan, London and New York. 1865.)—Considered absolutely, Edward Irv 
ing was a very different man from Theodore Parker, and yet relatively to 
their respective churches and positions the course of these two men was 
much the same. It would be ditticult to say which was the greater heretic 
or which the stouter and more resolute defender of his thought, or which of | 
them received the harder treatment in the name of Christ and Christianity. 
But this handsome volume symbolizes other qualities which they enjoyed in 
common. Its relation to Irving’s genius is the same as that of Parker's “ 
sons from the World of Matter and of Man” to his genius. It will surprise 
many persons that from the writings of these men a collection 6f thoughts 
has been made so universal in its character. From these collections it will | 
appear that their negatives were the smallest part of them, that the wonder of 
them was their stalwart faith in God and every great reality. It would never 
be guessed from these miscelianies that Irving was fanatical in any of his views. 
And it is very strange that nowhere does his fanaticism leave a mark upon 
his style, which is always wonderfully pure and noble, much nobler and 
purer than was Parker’s, in whose nature there was not a shred or sign of 
the fanatic. The Messrs. Strahan have given us another eminently relig- 
ious book. It is this in spite of one part called theological, for the same 
spirit breathes through that also. It contains passages that we should like 
to print, because of their great strength, or tenderness, or beauty, and among 
them are these: Pharisaism (p. 81), ‘he Four Offices of Friendship (p. 133), 
Prosperous Preachers (p. 140), Sunshine Christians (p. 324), Idolatry of the | 
Bible (p. 358). 


} 
Songs of Praise and Poems of Devotion in the Christian Centuries. With | 
an Introduction by Henry Coppee. (E. H. Butler & Co., Philadelphia.)—The 
nucleus of this collection is Neale’s“ Hymns of the Eastern Church,” consisting 
of versions from the Greek and Latin fathers. To these the editor has added 
others, chiefly modern, and largely from the present century, including sev- | 
eral of his own. A rigid taste—and, in criticizing devotional poetry, what | 
taste can be too rigid?—would pronounce against the admission of much 
that Prof. Coppée has approved, and all the more because of the vastness of 
the field of choice. Surely there is no such dearth of lofty strains as to jus- 
tify, even as “ padding,” the insertion of 'Tupper’s “ Hymn for All Nations,” 
though it had the honor to be sung at the great exhibition in London, in 1851, 
and “ translated into thirty languages in upwards of fifty versions.” This, 
we admit, is the very worst instance of mistaken judgment that we can 
charge the compiler with, yet it is evident that the strength of his discrimina- 
tion must be estimated by his weakest selection, and that the value of a work 
like the present consists rather in its freedom from defects—in its symmetry 
—than in the abundance of its excellences. The reader of “Songs of 
Praise” will not lack for noble nourishment, but he will occasionally meet | 
with very inditierent fare. The same inequality is observable in the engrav- 
ings, and forbids our complete endorsement of the very high estimate which 
the preface sets upon the holiday comeliness of the volume, which in other 
respects is honorable to the publishers. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED, 


ELLEN VINCENT AND THE BLANK SHERT 
don. Henry Hoyt, Boston, 

Humorous Poems. By Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
Ticknor & Fields, Boston, 


From the Religious Tract Society. Lon- 
[Companion Poets for the People.} 
Tue Trip or THe STEAMER OcEANUS To Fort SumMTER AND CHARLESTON, 8, C, 


By a Committee Appointed by the Passengers of the Oceanus, Brooklyn. 1865. 


Tue OnpeaL For Wives. By the Author of ** The Morals of Mayfair.” 


News Company, New York. 


American 
A Summer tn Skye. By Alexander Smith. 


Ticknor & Fields, Bos : B 
VTicknor, New York, por wooten; 3. 


De Vane, A Story of Plebeians and Patricians, By Hon. Henry W. Hilliard. Ble 
lock & Co., New York, A 4 
Lare AND MILITARY CAREER OF MAsor-GENBRAL Pritte Henry Suenrmpan By 


AND NAVAL CAREER OF VICE-ADMIRAL 
William H. Appleton, New York, 


Headley.—Lire 
By the same, 


Rev. P. C. Davip 


FARRAGUT. 


GLASCOE 


Gaimpses oF History. By George M. Towle. William V. Spencer, Boston, 


Tue Home OF WASHINGTON AND ITs AssoctaTions, HistoricaL, BloGRAPHICAL 


AnD ProvontaL, By Benson J. Lossing. New Edition. W. A. Townsend, New York 
Tur Busnranoens, By William IH. Thomas.—Tuk Yankes Mippy:;: or. Tue Ap- 
VENTURES OF A NAVAL OFricer. By Oliver Optic.—Dorry Dimpte, Fairy Book 


[Little Prudy Series.) By Sophie May. Lee & Shepard, Boston, 


Tue Sermit or Harper's Ferry. A Poem for the Times. 


By William W 
Curdy, Bland, Meyers & Woodbury, Ludianapolis oe S.. 


|} convenient, but, at all events, in the evening! 


| visible by gas-light. 
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Tue TWENTY-THIRD PSALM.—THREE KINGS OF THE OrnIENT. A Christmas Carol. 
By John H. Hopkins, Jr., M.A., Deacon.—CinDERELLA: Puss IN Boots: BEAUTY AND 
THE Beast. With Original Illustrations by H. L. Stephens.—Hymns in Prose For 
CuiLpREN. By Mrs. Barbauld. Illustrated.—Tuk Warer Lity. By Harriet Myrtle. 
With Twenty Illustrations by Hablot K. Browne.—Picciota. By X. B. Saintine’—On 
THE Ferry-Boat, By Jennie Harrison.—Tur CycLopepia or Biograpny. By Parke 
Godwin. New Edition. With a Supplement, brought down to the Present Time, by 
George Sheppard. Hurd & Houghton, New York. . 


MITCHELL’s NEw REFERENCE ATLAS. For the Use of Colleges, Libraries, Fami 
lies, and Counting-Houses.—THE AMERICAN ANGLER’s Book. By Thaddeus Norris. 
New Edition, with a Supplement. KE. H. Butler & Co., Philadelphia; Sampson Low, 
Son & Co.; James Miller, New York, 
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Fine Arts. 
THE EXHIBITION OF PICTURES BY EUROPEAN ARTISTS. 
A COLLECTION of about a hundred and fifty pictures by Freneh, Flemish, 
and English painters is now on exhibition at the “Studio Building,” 15 
Tenth Street. 
the gallery on Thursday evening last. 


There was a small gathering of artists and friends of art at 
The galleries were tolerably well 
lighted, and so few persons were present that the pictures could be easily 
looked at and all seen that gas-light will show. But it is well that the pic 
tures are not to be shown by gas-light again. The usual “ private view,” to . 
which ladies as well as gentlemen are invited, was held on Saturday last at 

the unusual hour of from one to five in the afternoon, instead of in the 

evening. The title-page of the catalogue announces that the exhibition will 
be open daily from nine in the morning until five in the afternoon. 
York. The custom has been to have everything in 


This is 


a new fashion for New 


| the way of an art exhibition open in the evening—in the day-time also, i! 


Now it is simply absurd to 
look at a work of color by gas-light, for pleasure, for profit, or for judgment 
of its merits. Ifthe object of an exhibition be to make money, and the 
public be ignorant of what pictures are, and desire to view them of an 
evening, let the public be gratified, by all means, and the treasury filled. 
But it ought to be well understood that pictures in full color are wholly in 
And so we are very grateful to the managers of this 
exhibition for promising to shut their doors every day at nightfall. 

As the collection was shown on Thursday evening, it and the catalogue 
did not perfectly agree. According to the latter, there are one hundred and 
seventy-one pictures, by ninety-seven painters; but several of those enumer 
ated were not to be found upon the walls. Want of room is the sufficient 
reason. But it is to be hoped that some room in the building can be secured 
to receive the outcasts, for one at least among them is of considerable 
importance. 

We offer no analysis and no criticism of any picture here. The lessons 
to be learned from these pictures, or any of them, are matters for future 
careful consideration. It is possible that a few words might be written 
which would be useful to persons visiting the exhibition, and which would 


| also serve to istroduce it, as representative of European art, to those who 


will not see it but still care to hear about pictures. But, after all, we 
have not space to speak of every artist or of every noticeable picture, and 
must defer all detailed comment. 

The committee in charge of this enterprise, and especially the more 
active members of it, whom we take to be Mr. Gambart and Mr. Knoedler, 
together with the secretary, Mr. Pilgeram, are entitled to the thanks of the 
community. The little peeps into the comparative daylight of Europe which 
we, in our darkness, get by the kindness of Mr. Knoedler and Mr. Avery, 
are of the greatest use to all of us, artists and laics together. This is a 


‘ 


broader field of vision, and we are allowed a longer look at it. We are in 
the position of the traditional and perhaps mythical person whose business 
announcement has descended to our time, “ The smallest favors thankfully 
received—and larger ones in proportion.” We received very thankfully such 


favors as looks at Leys’s “ Wandering Minstrels,” 'Tissot’s “ Margaret,” 


| Gérome’s “ Prayer in the Desert ” and “ Almée,” the dozen or more delight 


| others, 


ful pictures by Edouard Frére, those by Williams and De Jonghe, and 
This last favor is certainly, by comparison, a large one, and we are 
grateful, we think, in proportion. 

But we deem it right to call attention to the fact that this exhibition is 
no more truly representative of European art than are the single pictures or 
the accidental coneurrences of two or three pictures which are often given 
us. In fact, a single first-rate picture is more nearly representative of the 
school or period of art to which it belongs than a collection of inferior ones 
can be. Now, it would be, perhaps, inaccurate to call this a collection of 
inferior pictures, although in so qualifying it we should use the word infe 


‘rior in its proper relative sense ; but it is true that there are no first-rate 


pictures in it, if we except the Gérome (No. 59, “ Muezzin calling the Hour of 
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Prayer—Evening, Cairo”), and it is true that some great painters are poorly | 


represented, while some of the greatest painters are not represented at all. 
Per contra, some painters whom we hardly call great send us better work 
than has been seen of theirs before, so far as we know, in America; and 


some of the younger artists are now for the first time represented here. | 


There is no doubt of the value of the exhibition which for the first time in- 
troduces to Americans such painters as Heilbuth, Koller, Alma-Tadema, and 
Dillens. 
Willems as No. 170 ; so remarkable a Meissonier as No. 102 ; four pictures 
by Edouard Frére ; two by Baron Leys (a third is catalogued, but not hung) ; 
and four by Plassau. But, we repeat, there are no first-rate pictures, unless 
the Gérome be such ; some great painters, as Gérome, Leys, Millais, are but 
poorly represented, and some of the greatest painters, both French and Eng- 
lish, are unrepresented. 

We must, therefore, go to the galleries to learn what we can from single 
pictures, guarding ourselves carefully from the danger of too general con 
clusions about other art than our own, keeping ourselves from judging men 
or schools by too few and not uniformly well chosen examples of their prac- 
tice. There is a great deal more good to be got out of the collection than 
we shall any of us get out of it ; but we must be careful not to rate too highly 
its importance or its standard of excellence as regards modern art. 


<> oe ——____— 


MUSIC. 


* L}AFRICAINE,”’ 


ration, “ L’Africaine” was produced at Paris. Scribe, the author of the 
Few operas could arise from such a 
This, however, has won a triumph over death, thanks to the 
careful superintendence of M. Fétis, who left all his other duties to devote 
himself to the revisal of this: master-piece of his friend. But if the author 
could have lived it would have been much more perfect ; he only knew how 
What he did 


member that he wrote the celebrated duo in “ Les Huguenots” during the 


libretto, had died three years before. 
double grave. 


to alter and revise. in such cases we can tell when we re- 
rehearsals, and inserted it at the last moment. 

“L’Africaine,” though last completed, was not the last begun of Meyer- 
beer’s works. fobert le Diable’ 
The director of 
Meyerbeer had two in his 


It was first written as long ago as 1839. “ 
appeared in 1831; “Les Huguenots” was given in 1836. 
the opera at Paris was eager for another work. 


hands, “Le Prophéte” and “ L’Africaine,” but, though besieged for each 
alternately, refused to give them up. “ Le Prophéte” was finally represented 
in 1849. During the rehearsals of this opera, influenced by the criticism of a 
friend, he sent the libretto of “ L’Africaine” back to Scribe, and it was en 
tirely re-written. Originally, the story was only about some Fernando or other, 


loved by two women, a white and a black, ending in the death of the black | 


under the upas tree, while seeing him sail off with her rival. To the passion 
of love was added in the new 
connected it with the story of 
of the greatest geographical discoveries, that of the Cape of Good Hope. 

The revised libretto was returned to Meyerbeer in 1852, and the partition 
was finally finished in 1860. The old manuscripts, which are preserved, 
show that it was greatly improved. 

In order to connect Vasco di Gama with the plot as first sketched out 


In fact, the character of Vasco, as drawn 
by Scribe and colored by Meyerbeer, is a tissue of contradictions. 
intense and absorbing eagerness in the pursuit of one object in life should so 
repeatedly give way to love is hardly probable, nor that the second love 
should so completely for a time eradicate the first. Musically the character 
is better ; but that of Sedika, the African queen, is much finer and is more har- 
moniously drawn. 


the minor personages, as the Grand Inquisitor and the High Priest of 


Brama, are musical types, never previously given, of great originality and 
power. 

The plot is almost ridiculous. Scribe has not shown his usual skill in 
it. He and Meyerbeer were very well suited to one another, as their long 
collaboration Scribe was not like Meyerbeer in character as he 
was like Auber; but he was a skilful worker, and could appreciate and 
make the most of the composer's ideas. 


shows. 


His operas, all of them, are a mere 
groundwork of effective situations, which were filled up by the composer. 
This is more the case here than in any of Meyerbeer’s other grand operas, 
of whose success Scribe is often considered the author. 
drag upon the music rather than an aid to it. 


Here the play isa 


|opera, One occurring in the romance of Jnez in the first act 


And it is with no small pleasure that we greet so attractive a | 


| he being the only one of the fleet who had escaped alive. 
A YEAR had passed after Meyerbeer’s death when, after long prepa- | 


| haughtily reserved, and refuse to answer. 


version the thirst for fame, and the authors | 
a famous man, Vaseo di Gama, and with one | 


That an | 


Nelusco, too, stands out a fine conception, while some of 
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The partition is the opera here, and the hearing and reading of it 
us that “ L’Africaine” 
instantly ranks on a level with his best. 


show 
is one of the finest works of the com poser, and 


Time may put it at the head otf 


them all, and make it the crowning glory of his life. The work com 
mences with a fine introduction, worked up from two themes of the 
an air 
which recurs several times—and the other in the septuor ag the end 


of the second act. Meyerbeer has never written a satisfactory overture, and 


| this is a mere prelude, played principally by the wind instruments, which 


leads easily to the romance of Jnez, a remembrance of the farewell of 
Vasco di Gama when he sailed on the expedition from which he has not yet 
returned, This is graceful and melodious, and contains a fragment of a waltz. 
A terzett follows, of an elevated and restrained style. We learn from these 
that Jnez is in love with di Gama, but is forced by her father to marry Don 
Pedro, one of the king’s council, who informs her of the death of her old lover 
This is all at Lisbon, in the royal council chamber, which is speedily filled 
with the councillors, who come in to a march with a pointed rhythm, ota kind 
much liked by Meyerbeer, and of which his works offer many examples. 
The grand inquisitor and the other clergy invoke heaven in a hymn of great 
majesty and power, better suited to the occasion than if more devotional. 


| This grand phrase is repeated several times in the finale, and each time with 


greater effect. The council is called to debate the question of sending a new 


expedition of discovery to the south, where the fleet of Diaz has just been 


lost. The discussion is hardly begun when Vasco di Gama is introduced, 
He telly, ina calm, 
dignified recitative, the story of the disaster, and asks for a new fleet, claim 
He introduces 
They 


ing, as his share of the expected returns, immortality alone, 
two slaves, Selika and Nelusco, to confirm his statements, are 
The council consult, and reject 


the project of Vasco as mad. He is indignant, and insults them in return ; 


for which he is condemned to perpetual imprisonment. This gives rise to a 
fine quatuor with a chorus, and to a splendid malediction, sung by the bishops 
in unicon. This whole finale, with the enthusiastic declamation of Vasce, 
the bizarre music introducing the captives, the deliberations of the council, 
at first calm and grave, then excited and warm, the passions being only 
quieted by a repetition of the hymn, and the final burst of passion, all 
marked by continually varying rhythm and keys, is one of the finest pieces 
in all Meyerbeer’s works. The celebrated fourth act of “Les Huguenots,” 
with the benediction of the daggers, is the only thing that can be compared 
with it. 

The second act lessens in musical as well as dramatic interest. Vasco 
is asleep in prison. Selika watches over him, and sings a delightful Indian 
melody accompanied with gentle tinklings of the triangle, producing a very 
Vasco, turn, and 
perhaps too regular for a savage, declares his intention of killing him to 


pleasing effect.  Velusco, jealous of in an air of classic 


save the honor of his queen, and is only prevented by Se/ika awakening 


Vasco. Then follows a duet of some beauty, but of doubtful character, the 


subject being the elucidation of a geographical question. Jnez comes to lib 


}erate Vasco, and, in a septett, quite delicately accompanied, Vasco learns 


He 


sco as his pilot 


once of his bride and of his fame 


ot Vel 


that he is deprived by Don Pedro at 
has his revenge, however, by Pedro's acceptance 
| This finale is noticeable for the way in which the voices are allowed to die 


| away without the usual crescendo accompaniment. 
Scribe was obliged to sacrifice a little the truth of history, and make Vasco | 
whose life was one continued success, experience trials more like those of 

Columbus than of any one else. 


The third act finds us on board ship on the ocean. This ship is a fine 
specimen of stage carpentry, though the celebrated manceuvre is here al 
most nothing. The great objection to it is that it takes so long to prepar 
We 
could have wished that the mast were prolonged to its full height and that 
the 


part 


and remove it, with so little result either dramatically or musically. 
it did not stop short behind the sail. A chorus of women at 
The be aT 


Su, su, marinari,” followed by the prayer, “ O gran 


beginning 


of the act is cut out, as well asa duett and septett. of it is 


the fine sailors’ chorus, “ 
San Domenico,” introduced by the tolling of the bell, and sung by a double 
chorus The interest of the act centres on the few phrases without accom 
paniment with which Nelvsco 
The ‘A 


violins played on with the wood of the bows, but is out of place, and shows a 


commands the course of the ship to be 


changed. ballad of lamastor” is odd, with an accompaniment of 


yielding in Meyerbeer to the demands of French taste, which requires a 
Vaseo, who has followed in a ship of his own, boards 
the vessel, informs Don Pedro of Neluaco’s treachery, but too late. The 
incorrect- 
ness, are armed with tomahawks, and dance over the decks and murder the 


crew. 


ballad in every opera. 


vessel grounds, and is attacked by savages, who, with strange 


All operas have one great act. In both “The Prophet” and “The Hu. 


| guenots” the fourth is the best. In this, too, the fourth is the best, but it is 
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almost equalled by the first and the fifth. We have now reached the country THE CREAT 
of which Selika is queen, wherever it may be. In the original it was Mada- 

gascar, in this version it is Hindostan; at all events it is some mythical 

place sufliciently near Africa to give the name to the opera, and like enough | 
India to have the religion of Brahma. The whole fourth act is a new reve- | 
lation. It is as far from the first act in character as the religion of India is 
from that®of the Inquisition. The music is strange, weird, and oriental. | 
Dances of a novel character introduce it, and an Indian march, which is | 
almost a dance, till reinforced by a brass band on the stage. Different | 
groups enter, priests. warriors, dancing girls, Brahmins, and each is char- | 
It swells to a tremendous outburst at the approach 
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STIVAL OF 


A SERIES OF 


THE FE SONG: 


EVENINGS WITH THE POETS. 


acterized by the music. 


of the queen. Selika is then crowned and recognized by her subjects. 
regret the omission here of two very beautiful choruses. 
proaches, enchanted by the beauty of the country. The andantino with 
which he comes in is a marvel of orchestration. 
the clarionet detaches itself from the murmur of flutes and violins, with 
occasional responses of the cymbals, but the remainder of the air is not equal 
He is about to be slain when Selika saves him by 
declaring him her husband, 9 statement which she makes Velusco reluct- 
antly confirm in a passage of tender beauty. The grand Brahmin unites 
them according to the Indian rites, and they are left alone. Here follows a 
duet, in many respects equal to that between Raoul and Valentine, or Jean 
and Fides. It is love, this time the passionate love of a savage, and the 
momentary enthusiasm produced by a potion, which dies away when the 
voice of Jnez, singing his farewell song, is heard in the distance. 

Of the fifth act we have only two scenes, a duet betwen Selika and Inez, 
somewhat similar in character to that between Norma and Adalgisa, but far 
surpassing it in beauty, and remarkable particularly for one phrase: “ E per 
tanto ei t’ama ancor.” The impression produced by this deepens at every 
hearing. Selika gives up Vasco and sends him away with Jnez, and resolves 
todie. For this purpose she goes under the upas-tree, takes her last look 
at the retreating vessel, and sinks into a stupor. Introducing this is one of 
the most remarkable passages of the whole work. It consists of only six- 
teen bars, but in unison. In unison absolutely, for no octaves are used, and 
the different sets of stringed instruments, supported by two bassoons, play 
the same air, ranging only over eleven notes. The melody is remarkable, 
the sound is loud but absolutely pure. The quality is very beautiful, being 
at times almost like the human voice. The effect is strange, and the audi- 
ence are silent and affected. 

We have no space to speak of the manner of the performance last Friday 
night, except to say that few operas have ever been given here with so great 
regard to scenic effect, and with so great propriety and correctness. The 
singing was at times weak, but that we hope will be cured in subsequent 
representations. 


to this movement. 


NOW READY, 


GCOLDEN-HAIRED CERTRUDE. 
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A NEW AND BEAUTIFUL MARRIAGE CERTIFICATE, 
THE FINEST IN THE MARKET, 
Price 20 Cents. 
TIBBALS & WHITING, 
37 Park Row, N. Y. 


JOHN PENINCTON & SON, 
BOOKSELLERS AND IMPORTERS, 
127 


Soutnu SEVENTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 


(Established in 1841.) 





Books imported to order by steamer and by sailing packet. 

Catalogues received and bids transmitted for books sold by auction in England, 
France, and Germany. 

Subscriptions effected and the publications received for American members of for- 
eign societies. 

Recently published, a “ Catalogue of the Classical Writers of Greece and of Rome, 
with works relating to them ;” 
tory,’ which will be sent to the address of those who desire to receive them. 

In preparation, a Catalogue of French Books, old and new, 


also one of “ Works connected with American His- 
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SUPERBLY ILLUSTRATED 
WITH SEVENTY-THREE ORIGINAL DRAWINGS 


By THE LEADING ARTISTS OF THE NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DEsIGN, 


INCLUDING 
HUNTINGTON, THiomer, FREDERICKsS, BENSON, 
Gray, James Hart, NEHLIG, HENNESSY, 
Cuvurcn, BIERSTADT, GigNoux, J.D. SMILure, 
KENSETT, De Haas, Wo. Hart, G. H. SMILuie, 
DURAND, EAsTMAN JOHNSON, BELLOWS, PARSONS, 
SHATTUCK, Cropsey, SuyDam, WATERMAN, 
McENTEE, DARLEY, Hows, Dix, 

COLMAN, GIFFORD, BREVoorT, WHITTREDGE. 


The Engravings executed on Wood, in the highest style of the Art, by Messrs, Bobbett and 
Hooper. 

The illustrations in this work were exclusively contributed by the artists of the 
National Academy, including in the list the most distinguished names in American art. 

It is believed that, for the exquisite finish and brilliancy of its numerous illustra- 
tions, and the perfection of all its art and mechanical features, it will be regarded by 
all lovers of elegant books as a great advance over the productions of its class that have 
yet appeared. It presents altogether a higher order and more brilliant array of artistic 
talent than has before been assembled in one publication. 

The literary portion of the work is novel and atiractive, comprising a concentration 
of the most perfect and brilliant passages of our great poets, English and American, 
from the age of Chaucer to the present time, interspersed with brief comments, anec- 
dotes, and criticism—thereby affording a rich treasury of the poetic wealth of the 
language. 

In one elegant quarto volume of 392 pages, printed on toned paper, and bound by 
Matthews in rich and elegant styles of morocco, etc, 
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Messrs. Bunce & Huntington have also just ready: 


I, 
MELODIES AND MADRIGALS; 
MOSTLY FROM THE OLD POETS. 
Edited by R. H. Stoppaxrp. 

With an illuminated title by Hows, and printed in Italic type and red border. A 
peculiarly unique and elegant volume. Square 16mo, 224 pp., cloth, extra gilt sides and 
Price $2 %5. 

*,* “ The object which I had in view, while collecting the materials of this volume, 
was to present the English poets in their most poetical moods, not as the makers of 
long, sustajned poems, which most of them are not, but as the singers of short, sweet, 
unpremeditated lyrics..”’"—Zxtract from Editor's Preface. 


edges. 





II, 
THE KING’S BELL: 
A MEDIMVAL LEGEND. 


By Ricuarp Henry STODDARD. 
Illustrated with eight full-page Drawings, of unusual spirit and graphic power, by 
Alfred Fredericks. 

*,* This beautiful poem has been reprinted in England and Germany, and in both 
countries received the warm encomiums of the critics. The story in itself is highly 
dramatic, and, as related in the pure and beautiful verse of the poet, it rises to a pro- 
foundly pathetic, tender, and passionate human interest. The illustrations by Mr. 
Fredericks are a brilliant success. Elegantly printed, in a small quarto, on tinted paper 
Price $2 50. 

Iit, 


THE LATE ENGLISH POETS. 


Containing copious selections from all the more recent of the English poets, includ- 
ing the best productions of Matthew Arnold, Charles Kingsley, Alex. Smith, Wm. 
Allingham, Robert Buchanan, Frederick Tennyson, Thackeray, Sydney Dobell, Gerald 
Massey, Adelaide Anne Procter, Jean Ingelow, Algernon Chas. Swinburne, Miss Muloch, 


j 
| and others. 


Elegantly printed on tinted paper. Uniform in size and style with our “ Golden 


| Leaves” series, 16mo, 560 pp., bevelled boards, gilt top. Price $2 50. 
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Is a Year’s Subscription to 


THE LITTLE CORPORAL. 


Acknowledged by the leading papers to be the 


Best Children’s Paper in America! 
Published Monthly by 


ALFRED L. SEWELL, 


Chicago, Illinois. 


PRICE ONE DOLLAR A YEAR, IN ADVANCE, 
Including a 
BEAUTIFUL STEEL ENGRAVING AS A PREMIUM TO EVERY SUBSCRIBER. 


SAMPLE Copy, TEN CENTS. 


CIRCULARS SENT FREE. 


Every person who shall send six subscribers, and six dollars, will receive as a pre- 
mium one extra copy for one year, and also a copy of the Engraving. 
Other inducements for darger clubs. 


All pages are electrotyped, and back numbers can always be furnished. 


READ WHAT THE PAPERS SAY: 


“ It already excels every children’s paper that we know of in this country."’—Chicago 
Evening Journal. 


Tue LittLe CorporaL.—The Pittsburg Christian Advocate says: ‘* The best paper 
for children published in this great country of ours, is The Little Corporal. It isa 
gem in the catalogue of monthlies.” 


Forney’s Philadelphia Daily Press says of it: ‘“* The Little Corporal is destined to 
become the great children’s paper of America.” 


“* We cannot say too much in favor of this beautiful paper.”"—Bryan [0.] Press. 
“ The Little Corporal oes all over with vivacity and entertainment. 


without doubt, the best anc 
shall [Mich.] Statesman. 


It is, 


“THe LitrLe CorroraL.—Though modestly calling itself by a subordinate title, it 
is really a very major-general among the children’s magazines.”’—Chenango Telegraph 
[Norwich, N. Y.] 

** The Little Corporal is the most interesting and instructive monthly in the Union.” 
—Louisville Democrat. 

“* The Little Corporal is.universally admitted to be the best juvenile paper now in 
existence.”’—Dubuque Daily Times. 


“ We like it better than ever.”"—N. W. (. Advocate. 


“It strikes the right key, and is admirable—neither heavy nor silly, but simple, 


fresh, buoyant, and earnest.”’-—Adams [N. Y.] Visétor. 


‘* Its influence for good can never be estimated.”— Grand Haven News. 


“Indeed, there is no paper of the kind published that approaches it as a juvenile 
journal.’’—Poughkeepsie Daily Press. 


‘* Of all the children’s papers which are competitors for the patronage of the public, 
we know of no one which so nearly approximates to our standard of what such a paper 
should be. The terms are most liberal.”—Batavia [N. Y.] Republican Advocate. 


“*The children will be better and happier from reading it.”—Henry [Ill.] Courier. 


** The Little Corporal really excels any child's paper we haye seen. The premium 
picture is of itself worth a year’s subscription.”—Sandusky [V.] Reg. 

““ We consider it the best, decidedly the best, journal of the kind for children that 
we ever saw.” —Star of the Valley (Newville, Pa.] 


“ We have the first two numbers of The Little Corporal, which are edited with un- 
usual ability. They sparkle with originality, and are attractive on every page.”’— Wor- 
cester [Mass.] Palladium. 


“* The Little Corporal is the most readable and interesting and instructive paper for 
children we have ever perused.’’—Farmington [Maine] Chronicle. 


“It is the cleverest thing of its kind yet realized in America.” —Roxbury [Mass.] | 


Journal. 


“ Tue LitTLE Corrorat.—Certainly, we have seen nothing in the shape of a child's 
aper which could compare with this, which comes to us from over the prairies.”— 
Portland (Maine] Daily Press. 


The above are only atithe of the many beautiful notices our young soldier has 


received. 
Address ALFRED L. SEWELL, 
Care of Dunlop, Sewell & Spalding, 


Cuicaeo, ILL. 
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cheapest children’s gazette published anywhere.’’—Mar- | 
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FOUR NEW WORKS, 
CHARLES SCRIBNER & COMPANY, 


124 Granp STREET, NEw YORK, 


I. 
REY. DR. BUSHNELL’S NEW WORK. 
THE VICARIOUS SACRIFICE. Grounded on Principles of Universal Obligation 


By Horace Busane i, D.D., Author of ** Sermons for the New Life,’ ** Nature and 
the Supernatural,” etc. In1 vol. octavo. $3. 





II. 
HISTORY OF RATIONALISM. 
A SURVEY OF THE 








EMBRACING 


PRESENT STATE OF PROTESTANT THE- 
OLOGY. 


| 
By Rev. Jno. F. Hurst, A.M. 1 vol. 8vo. $3 50. 

| The history of Rationalism is traced through all its stages of development down to 
| the present time. The whole period passed over is about two centuries, and, in giving 
la history of Rationalism during this time, it has been an object of the author to 
describe indirectly the state of Protestant Theology at the present time. The object 
of the work is to counteract the scepticism which is now coming into this country, by 
showing the evils.it has inflicted on other lands. 





III. 
ELEMENTS OF POLITICAL ECONOMY, 


By ARTHUR LATHAM Perry, Professor of History and Political Economy in Williams 

College. 1 vol. crown 8vo. Price $2 50. 

This is a clear presentation of the facts and principles of Political Economy. It is 
believed to be equally adapted to the wants of teachers in their class-rooms and to the 
general public, which is now demanding, as never before, information and discussion 
on this important subject. The topics of Money and Foreign Trade, as being practical 
questions now in agitation throughout the country, have received a very full treat- 
ment; and the late as well as the earlier financial experiments of the United States 
| are fully considered in the light of the principles illustrated by it. The book has 
already in manuscript received the cordial approval of several distinguished teachers 
| of political science. 


| 
| 
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IV. 
BY PROF. GEO. P. FISHER. 
ESSAYS ON THE SUPERNATURAL ORIGIN OF CHRISTIANITY. 


With special reference to the Theories of Renan, Strauss, and the Tiibingen School. 

By Professor Geo. P. Fisner, of Yale College. 1 vol. Svo, 3°50. 

This work presents a critical examination of the principal theories proposed from 
the side of Naturalism in opposition to the truth of Gospel history. The historical 
speculations of the Tibingen School are fully discussed, and the genuineness and 
credibility of the New Testament Historical Books are vindicated against the assaults 
of Dr. Baur, and his fallacies. The book will also embrace a dissertation upon the 
Personality of God and the Followers of Pantheism. The work is not a refutation of 
obsolete errors, but a discussion of living questions and current forms of unbelief. It 
is adapted not only to meet the wants of ministers and theological students, but also 
of intelligent laymen. 





ALSO JUST READY, 
| A New and Revised Edition, with a Supplement, of the 


CYCLOPLEDIA OF AMERICAN LITERATURE, 


CYCLOP-EDIA OF AMERICAN LITERATURE. By E. A. and G. L. Duyckincr. 
Embracing Personal and Critical Notices of Authors, and selections from their 
Writings, from the Earliest Period to the Présent Day. With 225 portraits, 425 

autographs, and 75 views of colleges, libraries, and residences of authors, and ele 


gant steel engravings of J. Fenimore Cooper and Benjamin Franklin. 
royal Svo, cloth, $10; half calf, $16 


2 vols. 

This new edition’ of the Cyclopedia of American Literature, which has been for 
some time out of print, will include a SurpPLEMENT, bringing the work down to the pres- 
ent year. Many new articles relating to Old and Recent Authors have been added, with 
numerons Obituaries of Authors already included, and much additional matter respect- 
ing living authors and their publications, previously noticed. 

Also a new edition, in octavo size and elegantly printed at the University Press 

on extra finished paper, of 
NATURAL HISTORY AND ZOOLOGY. 


By Prof. Sanspornn TENNEY, A M., with over 500 Engravings, in 1 vol. 8vo, 540 pages, 
price $4 50. 


In this book particular attention has been given to a full description of the Quad- 
rupeds, Insects, Reptiles, Fishes, Shells, et« 
appertaining to our own country. 
published.” 


., of North America, and especially of those 
“It is believed that this volume surpasses any yet 
The illustrations are on **a ecale,”* and engraved in the very best style. 


Copies sent by mail post-paid on receipt of price. 
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HURRAH! HURRAH!! HURRAH!!! 
THREE TIMES THREE, BOYS 


FOR | 














Three New Books, 


BY 


OLIVER 


OPTIC. 


JUST aeons $ 
THE YANKEE 


THE ADVENTURES OF A NAVAL OFFICER. 
A sequel to the “ Sailor Boy.” 


MIDDY 


BY 
OLIVER OPTIC. 
1 vol. 16mo. Illustrated. Price $1 50. 
Being the Fourth Volume of the popular and patriotic 
ARMY AND NAVY STORIES. 
ee” A LIBRARY FOR YOUNG AND OLD. 





If. 
READY SATURDAY, DEC. 2, 1865: 


‘ ‘ 
WORK AND WIN: 
Or, MIDDY NEWMAN ON A CRUISE. 
BY 
OLIVER OPTIC. 


1 vol. 16mo. Illustrated. Price $1 2. 
Being the Fourth Volume of the entertaining | 
WOODVILLE STORIES. 


Ill. | 
READY DECEMBER 10: 


FIGHTING JOE 
on, : | 
THE FORTUNES OF A STAFF OFFICER. 


A sequel to *‘ The Soldier Boy” and ‘‘ The Young Lieutenant.” 
BY 


1 vol. 16mo. Tilustrated. Price $1 50. 
Being the Fifth Volume of 
ARMY AND NAVY STORIES. 


te” A LIBRARY FOR YOUNG AND OLD. 


LEE & SHEPARD, PvuBLISHERs, 


149 Washington Street, Boston. 


ILLUSTRATED CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


| 
| 
For sale by all Booksellers, and sent by mail on receipt of price. | 
! 
| 
| 


LELAND'S LEGENDS OF THE BIRDS. With 12lithographs, 4to, fancy boards, $1 50. | 
PEARLS FROM HEINE. With illustrations and vignettes, 4to, 75 cents. 
MOTHER GOOSE FROM GERMANY. Profusely illustrated, 4to, fancy boards, 7c. | 


. 
‘ 
' 
ty 


MOTHER PITCHER’S POEMS FOR LITTLE PEOPLE, 4to, fancy boards, 75c. 
4 

MOTHER MICHEL AND HER CAT. With illustrations and vignettes, 16mo, $1. | 

LA MERE L‘OIE. Poésies, Enigmas, Chansons et Rondes Enfantines. Illustrated, 
8vo, fancy boards, $1. 

EIA POPEIA. Deutsche Kinderheimath in Wort und Sang und Bild. Tllustrated, svo, iz 
fancy boards, 75c. 

THE ROOT PRINCESS. A Christmas Tale. 4to, fancy boards, 5c. 





GvusTAVE Dork’s ILLUSTRATIONS. 
PHOTOGRAPHS. 
THE LEGEND OF THE WANDERING JEW. 85. 
; ATALA ALBUM. Portfolio, $5. 
H SLEEPING BEAUTY IN THE WOOD. 4to, cloth gilt, $3. 
DANTE ALBUM. Portfolio, complete, 76 photographs, 4to, $25. 


i MINIATURE DANTE ALBUM. In case, $12. 
FAIRY ALBUM. In case, $650. t 
i Any of the above sent, post-paid, on receipt of the price, by 





F. LEYPOLDT, 646 Broapway. 











ation. 





| other countries is equally essential to al 


OLIVER OPTIC. | 


ECLECTIC MAGAZINE. 


LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 
BEAUTIFUL EMBELLISHMENTS! 


FINE STEEL ENCRAVINCS! 
New Vo.uME Beans JANUARY, 1866. 
NOW 18 PHE FIME TO SUBSCRIBE. 





Tue Ectectic MAGAZINE is, as its name indicates, a selection from other maga- 


| zines and periodicals. These selections are carefully made each month, from the en- 


tire range of foreign periodicals. In this respect it is entérely unlike other monthlies, 
and has no rival. The following are some of the works from which selections are 
made : 
LONDON QUARTERLY, 
BRITISH QUARTERLY, LONDON Socrery, 
Norts Britisu Review, BENTLEY'S MISCELLANY, 
PorpcLaR Scrence REVIEW, CORNHILL MAGAZINE, 
SaturpDay Review, FRASER’S MAGAZINE, 
Leisure Hovwr, TEMPLE Bar, 
WeEsTMINSTER REVIEW, CHAMBERS'sS JOURNAL, 
DvuBLIN UNIVERSITY, Epinpuren REVIEW, 
ART JOURNAL, Lonpon Nationat REviEw, 
MACMILLAN, St. James, 
SuNDAY MAGAZINE, Goop Worps, 
Sunpay aT Homer, VICTORIA MAGAZINE, 
READER, FortniegutTL_y Review, 
ATHEN £UM,. 


REVUE pEs Deux MONDEs, 


Biac KWoOoD, 
While our own literature is pepe per nenpawe yet a knowledge of the literature of 
who would keep pace with the progress of the 

human mind. The main features of the work will remain the same, but some changes 


| will be made, adapted, it is believed, to the present wants of the public. 


We have also arranged to secure choice selections from the FRENcH, GERMAN, AND 


| OTHER CONTINENTAL PERIODICALS, translated especially for the ECLECTIC, and it is 
| hoped this new feature will add greatly to the variety and value of the work. 


EMBELLISHMENTS. 


Each number is embellished with one or more Fringe STEEL ENGRAVINGS—portraits 
of eminent men, or illustrative of important historical events. 





With the extensive resources at his command, the Editor hopes to make the work 
a necessity to every intelligent reader, and no pains will be spared to accomplish thi 


| result. 


Volumes commence in January and July of each year ; subscriptions can commence 
with any month. 
Terms. 


$5 per YEAR, SINGLE NUMBERS 50 CENTS. 
The Trade, Clergymen, Teachers, and Clubs supplied on favorable terms. Address 
W. H. BIDWELL, 
5 BEEKMAN STREET, N. Y. 
E. & H.T. ANTHONY & CO., 
MANUFACTURERS OF PHOTOGRAPHIC MATERIALS, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 


501 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





In addition to our main business of PHOTOGRAPHIC MATERIALS, we are Headquarters 
for the following, viz. : 


STEREOSCOPES AND STEREOSCOPIC VIEWS 


Of these we have an immense assortment, including War Scenes, American and Foreign 
| Cities and Landscapes, Groups, Statuary, etc., etc.; also, Revolving Stereoscopes, for 
| »ublic or private exhibition. Our Catalogue will be sent to any address on receipt of 


PHOTOGRAPHIC ALBUMS. 


We w ere the first to introduce these into the United States, and we manufacture im- 

mense quantities in great variety, ranging in price from 50 cents to $50 each. Our 

ALBUMs have the reputation of being superior in beauty and durability to any others 
They will be sent by mail, FREE, on receipt of price, 


(" FINE ALBUMS MADE TO ORDER. 49 


CARD PHOTOGRAPHS 


Our Catalogue now embraces over FIVE THOUSAND different subjects, to which addi- 
tions are continually being made of Portraits of Eminent Americans—viz., about 
100 Lieut.-Colonels, 550 Statesmen 

200 Brig.-Generals, 250 Other Officers, 130 Divines, 

275 Colonels, 75 Navy Officers, 125 Authors, 

40 Artists, 1% Stage, 50 Prominent Women. 
3,000 Copies of Works of Art, 

neluding reproductions of the most celebrated Engravings, Paintings, Statues, etc. 
Catalogues sent on receipt of stamp. An order for One Dozen Pictures from our Cata- 
logue will be filled on the receipt of $1 80, and sent by mail rReeE. 

Photographers and others ordering goods C. O. D., will please remit twenty-five per 
cent. of the amount with their orders. 

¢" Soldiers’ Pocket Albums for 18 pictures, 75 cents. 

&@” The price and quality of our goods cannot fail to satisfy, 


100 Major-Generals, 


— 











“The great literary enterprise of the day.”—Boston Post. 


WE HAVE NEARLY READY 


DECLINE 


FOR PUBLICATION 


THE MONARCHY, 
1787, 
MARTIN. 


‘“* History of France.’*) 


THE 


OF 
1615- 
HENRI 


(Being the second instalment of 


BY 
Vartin's great 


2 vols. royal 8vo., elegantly printed. 

Last autumn we commenced the publication of this work by the issue in two 8vo 
volumes of 

THE AGE OF LOUIS XIV., 

which, with the volumes now to be published. presents a connected history of France 
from 1661 to 1787—the at which Tnurers takes up the narrative, and embracing a 
period of remarkable interest. The above two epochs, each complete in themselves, 
are sold separately, or as part of the whole work. 


as below 


point 


Sold only by subscription. 


MISS MARTINEAU'S HISTORY 
(1800-1826) are now ready, and the 
pared « and a full index 
vols., 


OF ENGLAND, 


remaining two (inel 


1800-1854 ; 
uding the original portion pre- 
rpressly for this will be published in a few weeks. 4 


$10. 


edition, 
complete, 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED: 


THE LIFE OF HORACE MANN. 
REASON IN RELIGION. By Rev 
THE PRESIDENT’S WORDS. 
THE THINKING BAYONET. 


By Horace MANN. 
Dr. HEDGE. 
The best biography of President Lincoln, 
$y the Author of ** Color Guard.’ $1 75. 


$3 00. 


$2 00. 


#1 25. 


A new and cheap edition of 
HYMNS FOR MOTHERS AND CHILDREN 


$1 W. 


In PREss, FOR IMMEDIATE PUBLICATION : 
ROME. A new volume of the favorite ** Spectacle Series.” $1 00. 
YOUTHS HISTORY OF THE REBELLION. Concluding volumes. $1 50 per vol, 
HYMNS FOR MOTHERS AND CHILDREN. New series. Exquisitely illustrated. 
$2 50 
HISTORY OF THE FIRST MASS. REGIMENT. By the Chaplain, Rev. W. H. Cup 
WORTH. $2 50. 
WALKER, FULLER & CO., Boston 
UNRIVALLED. 
HURD & HOUGHTON, 
40! Broadway, New York, 
HAVE NOW READY 
THE COMPLETE SERIES OF THOSE UNRIVALLED BOOKS, 
ILLUSTRATED BY H. L. STEPHENS, 
Consisting of 
THE FIVE LITTLE PIGS, 
THE FOX AND GEESE, 


OLD MOTHER HUBBARD AND HER DOG, 
THE HOUSE THAT JACK BUILT, 


THE DEATH AND BURIAL OF POOR COCK ROBIN. 
Each book contains sixteen lithographed illustrations from original designs by E 
L. Stephens, handsomely printed with a tint en five paper, and bound in boards with 
illuminated cover. Demy quarto, price $1 25 each. 
Opinions of the Press. 


Mr. Stephens has lavished upon these story-books a degree of talent which makes 


them instructive to the least artistic perception. The designs are free, accurate, and 
spirited, as well as elaborately finished.”’—Bos/on Transcript. 

‘Mr. Stephens, in his illustrations, clothes his birds and frogs and animals ina 
style which fully equals anything the German or French artists have ever done.’ 
Evening Post. 

‘* These little volumes will amuse young and old, and appear to be generally appre- 


ciated.” 
= 


~Philadelphia Press. 


Sent free per mail on receipt of price 


STEREOSCOPIC VIEWS OF THE WAR, 


obtained at 


COMPLETE 


great exper.ae, and forming a 
PHOTOGRAPHIC HISTOR 
OF THE 
GREAT UNION 
Dutch Gap 
Pontoon Trains, 
Hanover Junction, 
Lookout Mountain, 
Chickahominy, 
City Point, 
Nashville, 
Richmond, Charleston, 
Petersburg, Etc., Etc. 
Everybody is interested in these memorable scenes, 


Just published by E. & H. T ANTHONY & CO 
501 Broadway, New York. 


CONTEST. 
Strawberry Plains, 
Deep Bottom, 
Belle Plain, 
Monitors, 
Chattanooga, 
Fort Morgan, 
Atlanta, 
Mobile, 

Etc., Etc. 


Bull Ran, 

\ orktown, 
Gettysburg, 
Fair Oaks, 
Savage Station, 
Fredericksburg, 
Fairfax, 





I 


GB Catalogue sent on receipt of stamp, 


The Nation. 


Address | 


of which 2 vols. | 


731 


HURD & HOUGHTON, 


401 Broapway, NEW York, 





| WILL PUBLISH 
| 


ON TUESDAY DECEMBER 
 B THE CYCLOPEDIA OF BIOGRAPHY. 


A Record of the Lives of Eminent Persons. By PaArkKr Gopwtn 
with a supplement brought down to the present time 
vol. Crown Svo, Cloth, $3 50, 


A new edition, 
By Gsoret Sugprarp. t 


2. ANDERSEN'S TALES FOR CHILDREN. 
| Translate “ ay ALFRED WEHNERT, with one hundred and five ill netrations by B H. 
| Wehnert, Thomas, and others. 1 vol. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 & 

THE WATER LILY. 


By Harriet Myrte. 
quarto, Cloth, 90 cents. 


4, THE 


With twenty illustrations by Hablot K. Browne. 1 vol. 


DUTCH PILGRIM FATHERS. 





And other Poems, Humorous and not Humorous. By Epwarp Hopper. 1 rol. 
Ismo, Cloth, $1 50. 

D. THE FABLES OF £SOP. 
(Riverside edition), with a Life of the Author and Croxall’s Applications. Dns 





trated with one hundred and eleven engravings, from original "he s 
Herrick. 1 vol. 1lémo, Cloth, $2 00. 


6. PICCIOLA. 


By X. B. Satntine. A new translation from the author's last 
with illustrations by Leopold Flameng, and ornamental head and 


igns, by H. W 


| (Riverside edition). 
revised edition, 





tail pieces, from designs by Wills. 1 vol. I6mo, Cloth, $1 50 
! 
7. ON THE FERRY BOAT. 
By JEANNIE HARRISON, author of * The Right Way.’ 1 vol. 16mo, Cloth, 60 cents 


| *,* Any of the above free per mail on receipt of price 


Choice Imported Books at Reasonable Prices. 


W. BOUTON, 
of collectors and the 
c opie sof 


STANDARD, 


having recently returned from E 


urope I 
pubtic 


to his selections made whi 


egs te invite the attention 
abroad, consisting of fine 
MISCELLANEOUS, 


AND ILLUSTRATED WORKS. 
Among which will be found desirable copies of the DI 


» following IBDLN'’S WORKS, 21 
vols., boards, uncut; RETROSPECTIV E REVIE Ww, 16 vols. Svo, calf, extra; PERCY 
SOCIETY PUBLICATIONS, 31 vols. ; PAINTER’S PALACE OF PLEASURES; WAL- 
POLE’S ROYAL AND NOBLE AUTHORS, 5 vols dto, large paper; RAPHAEL'S 


FRESCOES IN THE VATICAN ; MACKLIN’S BIBLE, 
|} 25 vols.; CUNNINGHAM’S LIVES OF ILLUSTR 
| extra plates; NICHOLS’S HOGARTH, 3 vols 
folio: LODGE’S PORTRAITS, 12 vols. royal 
FLORENCE GALLERY, 4 vols. folio: MUSEE FRANCAIS and MUSEE ROYAL. 6 
vols. folio; BOYDELL’S SHAKESPEARE GALLERY; DI GDALE’S MONASTICON 
ANGLICANUM,8 vols.; NICHOLS’S ANECDOTES, 17 vols.; GENTLEMAN'S MAGA 
ZINE, 211 vols., complete. A choice collection « of PICKE RING? Sand the CHISWICK 
PRESS PUBLICATIONS ; iL LUMINATED MI ALS, etc., etc., all of which are now 
on view and for SALE by 


7 vols. folio; ART JOURNAL, 
1OUS ENGLISHMEN. 18 vols.. 400 
GROSS'’S ANTIQUITIES, 12 vols. 
svo; PITTI GALLERY, 4 vois folio: 


so + 
HO: 


J. W. BOUTON, 481 Broadway, 


to any address on receipt o 


New York. 


*,* Priced Catalogues sent fa stamp to pay postage. 


PINANCIAL REVIEW. 


NATION OFFICE, Monday Morning, ) 
Dec 4, 1865. ‘ 


THE general trade of the port of New York for the week ending on Sat 


urday was fairly active. The foreign imports were $5,143,629, of which 
$1,994,024 Repecney goods; the aggregate import entries for the calendar 


year to date are $197,400,000, being a decrease from last year of $11,900,000 
Our exports of produce and merchandise continue light; for the eleven 
months ending 30th November they are $46,000,000 behind those of the 
corresponding period of last year. The export of specie continues nominal. 
Our receipis of cotton continue large, say 22,000 bales a week, and the pric 

has given way about two cents per pound; but the stock is firmly held, 
owing to the confidence of speculators for the rise, and the ease with which 
money can be borrowed on cotton Nothing definite has yet been received 
| from the South with regard to the prospects of the cro p of 1866; the ex 


rebels predict that the negroes will not work, and that there will be no crop 
while the Freed 


of 1864 or 1865. 


' 
whatever, »agents of the men’s Bureau are hopeful of a yield 





| at least as large as that From the West our receipts of 


| breadstuffs have been increasing of late, but the falling-off from last year 
| is too he avy to be overcome late period of the season. The falling 





off was, on November 23, in flo 


/ 1,200,000 bushels oats, ete., ete while the receipts of corn at tide-water were 
| 7,200,000 b ishels in excess of ems of 


ur, 286,000 barrels, 5,630,000 bushels wheat, 


the same 


period of last year, but 
} 4.100,000 bushels behind those of 1863. As the wheat crop of 1865 was much 
larger than that of 1864, 
at the West in the h 


adoption of vigorous measures of currency contrac 


it may be vores that large ks are held back 
the event of the 
a panic in bread. 
thus be imminent at the food centres of the West. In general 


merchandise there is nothing worth particular mention, except the great 


SLOC 


In 


tion, 


| ands of farmers and speculators 


stuffs would 
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advance in copper, occasioned by the war in Chili. The article has advanced 
£22 a ton in England, and sales were made here last week at 46 cents per lb. 
Should the war last, the consequences upon our Lake Superior interests 
would be very important. Chili is the largest producer of copper in the 
world ; should the Spanish blockade of her ports be maintained for a few 
months, the development of our mines on Lake Superior—which has been 
arrested by the want of capital—will, probably, be prosecuted with vigor, 
and a large number of mines which are now half developed, and in the 
hands of companies that have expended all their means, will be placed on a 
paying basis. The expenditure of a few million dollars on Lake Superior 
wotlld, probably, double the copper product of the United States, and, 
at anything like present prices, the outlay would be returned within three 
years. 

The following table will show the course of prices in the stock, exchange, 
gold, and money markets during the week : 











Nov. 25. Dec. 2. Advance. Decline. 

United States Sixes of 1881............. 105% 106 &, aks 
I GI sth Oreksreenektecacesaes 101g 1014, aeons % 
Oe adh vb.sveen se edhece cece 9955 9945 ‘ 
ts an cth cecundieek s.ceekedes 91 9035 5 
4-80 Notes, second series................ 97% 961g ee 1 
NS I ca scvcecsescesevctes 974 i ¢ ae 
EE ee ee Re ee 93% 92 iat 1% 
STs bins08secssceceeascnkenns 110 108% 1% 
NOR oo canes ccectcue-sueus 116% 11534 % 
Michigan Southern .................... 76% 75% iene ot 
Cleveland and Pittsburg ............... 9234 92% 4 pies 
Chicago and North-Western............ 3634 36 cies % 

“ = 7 Preferred...... 65% 6434 nie 1 
Chicago and Rock Island....... ....... 1093 107 _— 26 
P., Fort Wayne and Chicago............ 10549 1054 esis y 
CIID non dooce pesccce vonccreccccccocce 45 46 1 re 
Gas ccc viccciscccccsccvccsccsces 44% 4334 aaen 1 
BEAPUPOOR 00.05 cc cccccaccc ceccccccccceces 14 16 2 
isda cinecres. ccescennsawes 147 148X 1% 
Bankers’ Bills on London.............. 109 109 
Call Loans......... q q 


As a general rule, the movement of prices has been downward, in view 
of the expected report of the Secretary of the Treasury in favor of contrac- 
tion. Comment on the subject would bé out of place, as the report itself 
will be in the hands of the people about as soon as these lines are read. It 
must suffice at present to note the facts. Government securities have 
declined, with the exception of the Sixes of 1881, of which the supply in 
market is small and inadequate to meet any unexpected demand. Five- 
Twenties and Ten-Forties are $ a 4 lower; the foreign demand for these 
securities has ceased ; they might be imported from Europe to pay a profit 
to the importers. Seven-Thirties, second series, are again down to 964, at 
which figure the subscribers net a loss of over 3 percent. The market is 
supplied with these securities by National Banks, which took them on specu- 
lation, or advanced the money to subscribers, and which are now anxious to 
realize, for fear of currency contraction. It is feared by many that before 
these securities find a final resting place they may decline to still lower 
figures. Parties who may be advised to sacrifice them should remember 
that the faith of the Government is pledged to their redemption at par in 
currency within three years from their date. The option of converting 
them into long bonds rests with the holder, not with Government. 

The railway and miscellaneous shares are generally lower than they were 
a week ago. The exceptions are Mariposa, which is 2 per cent. higher, on 
the judgment discharging the receiver and handing over the property to the 
trustees ; Canton, which is being gradually absorbed by parties in the man- 
agement and their friends, on the theory that the company is at length 
going to prove profitable ; and Cleveland and Pittsburg, which is manipu- 
lated by a clique, and is pushed up and let down alternately to suit their 
necessities. The books close next week, and after the closing no further 
conversions of bonds can take place till they re-open. During the closing it 
is surmised that an attempt may be made to “corner the shorts.” A dividend 
of 4 per cent. was declared at Cleveland on the 30th of November, payable 
10th January ; it is just a year since the last dividend—5 per cent.—was paid 
out of money borrowed for the purpose by the new direction. It is estimated 
that the party which, under the auspices of the American National Bank of 
this city, obtained control of the Cleveland and Pittsburg Road in December, 
1864, paid a million dollars in money for the luxury. The new election takes 
place this month. The heaviest decline during the week was in Rock Island 
and Hudson River. These stocks are understood to have been largely held 
by a prominent firm which enjoys intimate relations with a member of Con- 
gress, and the heavy fall is ascribed to sales by this firm, predicated on early 
intelligence of the extremely conservative tenor of the report of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. Erie sold as high at one time last week as 933. It 


The Nation. 














closed on Saturday 1% per cent. lower. It is still selling 3 or 4 per cent. 
higher here than in London, and the bears look for large receipts of the 
stock from abroad. Such expectations have seldom been realized. So long 
as foreign holders receive their interest and dividends regularly from this 
side, they are seldom influenced by the fluctuations of our markets. The 
receipts of all the railways continue large, and the prospect is that very few 
of them will be able to carry the freight which will be offered them this win- 
ter. The four trunk lines are sure of more business than they can do with 
their present equipment and single track. 

Money was easy throughout the week at 7 per cent. on miscellaneous 
collaterals, with occasional exceptions at 6 on governments or choice railways: 
The Sub-Treasury began to pay off the “tadpole” notes on the 1st inst., and 
its disbursements were large on Friday and Saturday, which added consider- 
ably to the supply of money on the Street. Still, the balance is higher than 
it was a week ago; it amounted on Saturday evening to the extraordinary 
sum of $77,259,000; more than half of which is gold, and about $7,000,000 
“tadpole” notes to be cancelled. The banks are gaining currency from the 
South and West, and will for the present continue to show an increase of 
legal-tender strength. The national bank currency now amounts to about 
$225,000,000, and it is understood that a further issue of $100,000,000, 
swelling the aggregate authority to $400,000,000, will be authorized by 
Congress. 

Gold advanced at one time last week to 1483, and closed yesterday at 
about 148}, 1} per cent. higher than on Nov. 25. The advance was exclu- 
sively due to political rumors with regard to the relations between this coun. 
try and France. Exchange did not participate in the advance, thus showing 
that it was independent of mercantile influences. There is but little specu. 
lation in gold at this time ; the Gold Room is one of the quietest and coziest 
places in the city. But it may be noted that no considerable body of opera- 
tors are willing to sell gold for the fall at any material reduction from the 
cash price. Six months ago, scores of individuals were willing to give two 
points for a sixty or even a thirty days’ option in gold, so general was the 
belief that, with the final restoration of peace, the premium on specie would 
become merely nominal. Now it is impossible to buy gold on sellers’ option 
at any material concession from the current market rate. It is generally 
understood in the Gold Room that the Secretary of the Treasury is going to 
recommend to Congress the reduction of the legal-tender currency by at 
least one hundred millions during the ensuing year, but the understanding 
does not tempt even the most inveterate bear to sell gold for the fall. 


FISK & HATCH, 
BANKERS, 


AND DEALERS IN 


GOVERNMENT SECURITIES, 
AND 


AGENTS FOR THE SALE OF 


THE 7.30 POPULAR LOAN 
5 NASSAU STREET, 


(Continental Bank Building, near Wall Street). 


DEPOSITS RECEIVED, COLLECTIONS MADE, 
ALL KINDS OF UNITED STATES 
AND OTHER POPULAR 
FIRST CLASS SECURITIES 


BOUGHT AND SOLD AT MARKET RATES. 


«BW CLARK & CO, —~™S” 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


35 SOUTH THIRD STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


DEALERS IN GOVERNMENT BONDS AND TREASURY NOTES, CERTIFICATES 
OF INDEBTEDNESS, QUARTERMASTERS’ VOUCHERS, 
COMPOUND INTEREST NOTES. 
STOCKS and BONDS of all kinds BOUGHT and SOLD on COMMISSION. 








WHAT wist MEN SAY oF 
LIFE INS URAN 


CE. 


In my opinion, and judging from my own experience, annuities secured for a family 
are of important service to relieve the mind of the father of a helpless family from a 
corroding anxiety on their account. It has been for many years a comfort to me that 
my family will have the benefit of annuities at my decease ; and though, on account of 
my protracted life, the fund will be a great gainer by me, yet I do not regret that, as the 
gain belongs to a benevolent institution.—Rev. Dr. Archibald Alexander. 

Life Assurance may be employed advantageously for the benefit of families and of 
individuals of all classes of society, as well for those in affluence as for those in mod- 
erate circumstances. All may, by the exertion of a little forethought and a small out- 
lay, protect their families from want, independently of any charitable aid.—2&t. Rev. 
Bishop Potter, of Pa. 

The relief from anxiety afforded by Life Assurance very frequently contributes to 
prolong the life of the assured, while it materially augments the comfort and well-being 
of those dependent on him. It has also an obvious tendency to strengthen habits of 
accumulation.—M Culloch’s Commercial Dictionary. 


A policy of Life Assurance is the cheapest and safest mode of making a certain 
provision for one’s family. It is time our people understood and practiced more gener- 
ally Life Assurance. Many a widow and orphan has had great reason to be grateful that 
the advantage of Life Assurance was understood and embraced by the husband and 
father.—Dr. Franklin, in 1769. 


It is unquestionably the duty of every man to provide, while he yet lives, for his 
own. We would say that it is not less his duty to provide, as far as he can, against 
their being left penniless in the event of his death. Indeed, between these two duties 
there is no general distinction; for Life Assurance makes the one as much a matter of 
current expenditure as the other.—Chambers’s Edinburgh Journa. 


THE UNION MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Has paid more than 
ONE MILLION OF DOLLARS 


To Widows and Orphans. 


NEW 151 BROADWAY. 


J. W. & H. JUDD, GENERAL AGENTS. 


HOME 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK, 


YorRK OFFICE, 





OFFICE, 135 BROADWAY. 
Cash Capital, _-e- * © © 6 $2,000,000 00 
Assets, ist Jan., 1865, - - - = 3,765,503 42 
Liabilities, _«¢ ££ ££ Se = 77,901 52 
E 
se MARINE, 
and 
INLAND 


INSURANCE. 
Agencies at all important points throughout the United States. 
CHAS. J. MARTIN, PRESIDENT. 
A. F. WILMARTH, Vice-PRESIDENT. 
JOHN McGEE, Secretary. 
J. H. WASHBURN, Assistant Secretary. 
W. C. NICOLL, Superintendent Marine Department. 


Marine and Fire Insurance. 


METROPOLITAN INSURANCE OOMPANY, 


108 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


$1,000,000 
400,000 


Cash Capital, 


Surplus, over - - - - - . . : 4 ‘ 


This Company ensures at customary rates of premium against ALL MARINE AND 
INLAND NAVIGATION RISKS on CARGO or FREIGHT; also, against LOSS or 
DAMAGE by FIRE. 

Ir Premiums ARE ParD IN GOLD, LossEs WILL BE PAID IN GOLD. 

The Assured receive 75 per cent. of the net profits without incurring any liability, or 
in lieu thereof, at their option, a liberal discount upon the premium. 

All losses equitably adjusted and promptly paid. 

SCRIP DIVIDEND, declared Jan. 10, 1865, FIFTY per cent. 


JAMES LORIMER GRAHAM, President. 

ROBERT M, C. GRAHAM, Vice-President. 

JAMES LORIMER GRAHAM, Jr., 2d Vice-President. 
HENRY H. PORTER, Secretary. 
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COAL $8 50 PER TON. 
CLOBE MUTUAL COAL COMPANY. 


COAL AT ACTUAL COST TO SHAREHOLDERS, 
| Which is now being delivered at their residences from the yard of the Company, West 
| Thirty-seventh Street. 
Shares, $10. 


| Which entitles the party to ONE TON of Coal per year, at the actual cost, for every 
share subscribed. 


See Prospectus of the Company. 
OFFICES : 
GLOBE BUILDINGS, 64 BROADWAY AND 19 NEw St., NEAR WALL. 
LET THE PEOPLE SAY WITH ONE VOICE, DOWN WITH THE 
PRICE OF COAL! 
The following are among the many Stockholders who have received and are now 
using the coal supplied by the above Company at $8 50 per ton. 


. 


N. MENDLESON, 76 Nassau street, New York: Henry KuInKker, § Pear! street, New 
York; J. F. Suuttrutes, 40 Stanton street, New York; E. Gragr, 37 and 39 Bowery, 
New York; Mrs. C. WETHERBEE, 134 East Fourteenth street, New York ; G. F. Wreant, 
49 Third Avenue, New York; D. BrrincKMAN, 81 Broad street, New York ; D. A. Woop- 
worth, 9 Beekman street, New York; Hy. Stumons, 2 Front street, New York; Hora- 
TIo HowartnH, 166 Washington street, New York; JoHN RENEFER, 44 Greenwich 
street, New York; W.J. F. Pre.ie, 467 Greenwich street, New York; Brapiey & 
REEVEs, 10 State street, New York; Cur. Rogs, 244 Cherry street, New York; Jawes 
CosTELLo, 510% Pearl street, New York; Mitcue tt Bros., 17 and 19 Fulton Market, 
New York; D. Comps, 16 and 18 Fulton Market, New York; M. A. SchrogpErR, 79 
Montgomery street, New York; Wa. AveusTIN, 68 Greenwich street, New York; 
F. Wou.ers, 43 Whitehall street, New York; Henry Hetns, corner 22d street and 11th 
avenue, New York; R. H. Losug, Columbia street, Brooklyn; T. B. Sipgsporaam, 433 
Myrtle avenue, Brooklyn; Jos. SLoPER, 133 Marshall street, Brooklyn; M. Morrow, 
273 Fulton street, Brooklyn ; H. B. L. Herr, 546 Columbia street, Brooklyn; L, £. L. 

| Briees, 25 Hicks street, Brooklyn ; J. W. Bropik, 66 Sands street, Brooklyn. 
Where |! Can Ensure, 
WHAT CAN ENSURE 


I AGAINST, 


AND 


WHAT IT WILL COST ME. 





| I CAN ENSURE IN THE 


NATIONAL LIFE AND TRAVELLERS’ INSURANCE CoO., 


248 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
OPPOSITE CITY HALL PARK, 
Authorized Capital, - - - 


Half a Million, 
| AGAINST EVERY DESCRIPTION OF ACCIDENTS that can happen to me on Sea 
or Land. 


Ican ensure my life on the purely Mutual Plan, either by an Endowment, or a Life 
| Policy, or a Ten-year Non-forfeiture Policy. 
$25 secures a General Accident Policy for $5,000, with a Weekly Compensation of $25. 


$ 10 secures a Marine Policy for $10,000 for a voyage to any European port, covering 
loss of life at sea from accident. 

$167 35 per annum secures an Endowment Policy for $5,000, with profits payable 
at the age of 50, or at death to a person 3 years of age. 


$96 90 per annum secures a Life Policy for $5,000, With profits, to a person 25 years 

of age. A Loan of one-third of the Premium, or Life, or Endowment Policy will 

be given, if required, without note. : 
POLICIES ISSUED AT ONCE. 

NO MEDICAL EXAMINATION REQUIRED for General Accident Policies, 


HOFFMAN FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Office, 161 Broadway, New York. 


Cash Capital, - $200,000 


WILLIAM B, DIXON, President. 
JOSEPH W WILDEY, Secretary. resident 


THE 


FIRE AND INLAND INSURANCE COMPANY 
COLUMBIAN BUILDING, 1 NASSAU STREET. 
JUNE 1, 1965. 


MORRIS 


AUTHORIZED CAPITAL, $5,000,000. 
CASH CAPITAL, pam IN, anp SURPLUS, $885,040 57. 


POLICIES OF INSURANCE AGAINST LOSS OR DAMAGE BY FIRE 
Issued on the most Favorable Terms. 


B. C. MOR 
| WM. M. WHITNEY, Secretary. RIS, President, 








es 
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FIRST “OLASS FIRE INSURANGB NIAGARA FIRE INSURANCE ‘COMPANY, 
ON THE PARTICIPATION PLAN, OFFICE, 12 WALL STREET. 
MARKET FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, CasH CAPITAL INCREASED TO . - . . - . $1,000,000 
37 WALL STREET, CORNER OF JAUNCEY COURT. SurRpPuus, JAN. 1, 1865, - - . - - - 275,253 
CONDITION OF THE COMPANY. Losses equitably adjusted and promptly paid. 
ABSTRACT OF THE ANNUAL REPORT OF DEC. 31, 1364. Caantanap 1058. 
TOTAL ASSETS : - . . ° - $414,729 18 Cash Dividends paid in fourteen years, 248 per cent. 
Vis.—Bonds and Mortgages - = - - - - - - > = = $194,673 00 P. NOTMAN, Secretary. JONATHAN D. STEELE, President. 
Temporary Loans . - - + - - - - - - - 92,630 00 
Fiasl Rotate - 2 “. ie - - - - - - - - - 10,000 00 
100 Shares Mer. Ex. Ban - - - - : - - - - 5,000 00 
Government Sec., value - - - - . - - - - 144'514 00 PHENIX INSURANOE COMPANY, 
Cash on hand - - - : - - - - - - 18,042 34 r 
Interest due - - - * - - - - - - - 3,085 58 BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
> , e a ‘ ‘ o e ° © © ° », 785 26 - rT + 
PRESENT LIABILITIES hi eee etree OFFICES, 1 COURT STREET, BROOKLYN, N. ¥. 
rs - 19 
a ae oo * 139 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


This Saou will continue, as he re etofore, to inoure respectable parties against 
DISASTER BY FIR Casy C 1.000.000 00 

At fair and remunerating rates ; extending, according i the terms on its Policies, the ~* SH UAPITAL a * 6 = ai i 3 i - $1, , ‘ 
advantage of the ASSETS - 7 7 6 A a - “ ° ° 4 5 ( 
PARTICIPATION PLAN OF THE COMPANY, 1,500,000 00 

ursued by it for several * a past, with such great success and popularity, and profit 








o its customers: whereb ; : 
(75) SEV ENTY-FIVE PER CENT. (75) Insurance against Loss by Fire, Marine, Lake, Canal, and Inland Transportation. 
of the Profits, instead of being withdrawn from the Company in Dividends to Stockhold- 
ers, is invested as a “SCRIP FUND,” and held for greater protection of its t-- STEPHEN CROWELL, President. EDGAR W. CROWELL, Vice-President 
holders; and Se rip, bearing interest, is issued to Customers therefor: thus, IN TI ‘ , ‘ 
COMPANY, those who furnish the business, AND PAY THE PREMIUMS, derive the PHILANDER SHAW, Secretary. 
po share of advantages; and when the accumulations of the SCRIP FUND shall 
excee , . 
FIVE HUNDRED THOUSAND DOLLARS, BROWN, BROTHERS & CO., 

the excess will be applied to PAY OFF the Scrip IN CASH in the order of its issue. _ ou . —_ 

The liberal and prompt adjustment of Claime for Loss, WHEN FAIR AND 56 WALL STREET, 
SQUARE, is a specialty with this Company. Issue, in New York, Circular Credits for Travellers, available in any part of the world 


NOTE.—This Company does not insure on the hazards of RIVER, LAKE, or 
INLAND NAVIGATION ; confining itself strictly to a legitimate FIRE INSUR: ANCE 
BUSINESS ASHER TAYLOR, President. 


LP. FREEMAN, Secretary. The Nation: 
BAIRD & BRADLEY, A Weekly Journal of Politics, Literature, Science, and Art. 
CHICAGO Tus journal will not be the organ of any party, sect, of 


body. It will, on the contrary, make an earnest effort to bring to 
the discussion of political and social questions a really critica! 
spirit, and to wage war upon the vices of violence, exaggeration- 
and misrepresentation by which so much of the political writing of 


LOAN AND COLLECTION AGENCY. 


Investments for a term of years made for Eastern Capitalists. Corporations and 


Estates amply secured by First Mortgage on Real Estate in Chicago and vicinity, with the day is marred. 
semi-annual interest payable at any point East. The criticism of books and works of art will form one of its 
Real Estate purchased, managed, and sold for Eastern parties. most prominent features; and pains will be taken to have this 
task performed in every case by writers possessing special qual- 
ifications for it. 

Insurance Scrip. A special correspondent, who has been selected for his work 
WILLIAM C. CILMAN, with care, is pursuing a journey through the South. His letters 
BUYS ian ianan” Caen SCRIP. appear every week, and he is charged with the duty of simply 
‘ reporting what he sees and hears, leaving the public as far as 

FOURTH NATIONAL BANK, possible to draw its own inferences. 

27 & 29 Prine St., NEw York, Terms :—Six Dollars per annum, in advance; Six months, Four 
Dollars. When delivered by Carrier in New York or Brooklyn, Fifty Cents 
ernment Loans. additional. ‘ 

P. C. CALHOUN, President. JOSEPH H. RICHARDS, PustisueEr, 


B. SEAMAN, Cashier. ‘ ry » 
AntTuony Lane, Asst. Cashier. | 130 Nassau street, N. Y. 


Notes collected and avails promptly remitted. 


Has for sale U. 8. 7 3-10 Notes, all sizes; also, One Year Certificates and all other Gov- 


ONE PRICE ONLY. WILLIAM SELLERS & CO., MAKE YOUR OWN SOAP WITH 


— 1,600 HAMILTON STREET, PHILADELPHIA, B. T. BABBITT’S 
Writing Paper cheap at pusemeguiscian anes Street. MACHINISTS’, FOUNDERS’, SMITHS’ and BOILER- - Pure Concentrated Potash, 
Envelopes cheap at LEACH’S, 86 Nassau Street. imei Pe pany a, a Pree ee OR READY SOAP-_MAKER. 
s che LEACH'S, 86 Nas Street. SHALPTING, w é nd Socket Bea ge 1 

Biank Books cheap st LEACH 4 - ac a : Cone Vice-Couplings, admitting of the easiest possible | Warranted double the strength of common Potash, and 

Memorandum Books cheap at LEACH'’S, 86 Nassau Street ag oereiren ial: sade superior to any other saponifier or lye in the market. 

eo Pencils ; ACH’S, 86 Nassau Street. A complete assortment of PULLEY and WHEEL PAT- | p i 8 , , . . 

Pens and Pencils cheap at LEACH 3} Nassau Street. TERNS, from which Castings or finished work will be Put up in cans of one pound, two paunin, three pounds, 

Pocket-Books cheap at LEACH’S, 86 Nassau Street. furnished. six pounds, and twelve pounds, with full directions in 
RAILWAY EQUIPMENTS, TURNING and TRANSFER English and German for making Hard and Soft Soap. 
One pound will make fifteen gallons of Soft Soap. No 


TABLES, and PIVOT BRIDGES. 
Sole Manufacturers and Licensees o1 lime is required. Consumers will find this the cheapest 


Portfolios cheap at LEACH'’S, 86 Nassan Street, 


Cash Boxes cheap at LEACH'’S, 86 Nassau Street. 


Stationers’ Tinware cheap at LEACH’S, 86 Nassau Street. GIFFARD’S INJECTOR Potash in market. 
Account Books cheap at LEACH'’S, 86 Nassau Strect. For Feeding Boilers. } B. T. BABBITT, 
Black, Blue, and Red Ink cheap at LEACH’S, 86 Nassau St, | WILLIAM SELLER. JOHN SELLERS, sn, | 64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 72, and "74 Waehington oe, &. ¥. 
Arnold & Boss's Fluid cheap at LEACH’S, 86 Nassau St. BOYNTON’S FURNACES. AMERICAN WATCHES. 
Scrap Books cheap at LEACII’S, 86 Nassau Street. Boynton’s Brick and Portable Furnaces, Fire-place and J. H. JOHNSTON & CO., 150 BOWERY, N. Y., 
Parlor Heaters, Kitcheners, Ranges, Parlor and Office | ge}) at lowest rates 
Stoves, are warranted to give satisfaction. Send for cir- American Gold and Silver Watches, 


English Lever Watches, 
Fine Swiss Watches. 
The handsomest Detached Lever Watch in the market 


EDWARDS'S WHITE SUGAR-CURED cular. 
RICHARDSON, BOYNTON & CO., | 
WASHINCTON HAMS 234 Water Street, near Beekman, New York. 


are now ready for sale. 
Name branded in full. Economical Housekeepers Use for $25. 
aiid “pees , | PYLE’s SALERATUS. Py.e’s O. K. Soap. PURE GOLD WEDDING RINGS. 
0 Prise Cnzam Taztan. Pyie's BLUEING POWDER. | Fine Jewelry, diamonds, silver ware, and best quality 
> > wR Tf Ss Articles designed for all who want the best goods, ful. | silver-plated ware of our own manufacture. 
GHERES Ws EDWARDS, weight. Sold by best Grocers everywhere. Each package) Articles sent free of expense to all parts of the country, 


227 and 229 Christie Street, N.Y. | bears the name of Jamxzs Pye, Manufacturer, New York, | and satisfaction guaranteed. 








WILLIAM KNABE & CO.,’S 
Celebrated Gold Medal 
GRAND, 
SQUARE, 
AND 
UPRIGHT 


PIANOS. 


These instruments have been for thirty years before the 
public, in competition with other instruments of first- 


| 


| 
| 


| 
| 
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1823. 
CHICKERING & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRICHT 
PIANOS. 


EsTABLISHED IN 





At the Great Mechanics’ Fair, held in Boston in Octo- 


class makers. They have, throughout that long period, | ber, 1865, Messrs. CHICKERING & SONS were awarded 


maintained their reputation among the profession and the 


THE FIRST GOLD MEDAL 


public as being unsurpassed in every quality found in a | For the BEST GRAND PIANOS. 


first-class Piano. 
650 BROADWAY, 
AND 
CROSBY'S OPERA HOUSE, Cuicago, Inn 


J. BAUER & CO., Agents. 
SPECIAL COLD MEDAL. 


(From Watson's Weekly Art Journal.) 

AWARDs TO Musica. INstTRUMENTS.—A Gold Medal was 
awarded, at the late Fair of the American Institute, to 
CARHART, NEEDHAM & CO., for the best Reed Instru- 
ment on exhibition—a most just testimonial. 

“ They are an exceedingly good substitute for an Organ, 
and I can speak of them in the highest terms.” 

Gro. W. MORGAN, 

‘**T have found them to be the finest Jnstruments of the 
class I ever saw.” Geo. F. Bristow. 

“They are entitled to be ranked as the first and best 
among instruments of their class.” Wa. A. KING, 

** The tone is incomparable, and they are far in advance 
of any other instrument ofa similar kind.” 

CHARLES FRADEL. 


THE PARLOR ORCAN, 
with the recent improvements of Mr. } Carhart, is, with. 
out exception, far superior in QuaLITY, POWER, SWEET- 
NEss, VARIETY and EXpression OF ToNE. DURABILITY 
OF CONSTRUCTION, ELEGANCE OF CASE--POSSESSING 
PROVEMENTS APPLIED BY US ONLY. 
A Descriptive Catalogue and Price List sent by mail. 
CARHART, NEEDHAM & CO., 
97 East Twenty-third St., New York. 


PIANOS. 


RAVEN & BACON’S PIANO-FORTES. 
(ESTABLISHED 1829.) 


A full assortment of these Instruments, which have 
been well known in the New York market for more than 
thirty years, constantly on hand. We are continually add- 
ing improvéments to our Pianos, and our facilities en- 
able us to furnish them at terms and prices satisfactory to 
purchasers. Pictorial circulars sent by mail. 


Warcroom, 135 Grand St., near Broadway, New York. 


The Horace Waters 

Grand, Square, and Upright PIANOS, MELODEONS, 
HARMONIUMS, and CABINET ORGANS. Wholesale 
and retail, at_reduced prices. To let, and rent allowed if 
purchased. Monthly payments received for the same. 
Second-hand Pianos at bargains, prices $60, $75, $100, 
$125, $150, $175, $200, and $225. Factory and Warerooms, 
451 Broadway. Cash paid for second-hand Pianos. 


CROVER & BAKER'S 
SEWING MACHINES 
WERE AWARDED THE HIGHEST PREMIUMS 
At the State Fairs of 

New York, Illinois, 
New Jersey, | 
Vermont, 


Virginia, 
N. Carolina, 
Tennessee, 


Michigan, 
Wisconsin, 


Pennsylvania, lowa, | Alabama, 
Ohio, Kentucky, Oregon, 
Indiana, | Missouri, California, 


And at numerous Institute and County Fairs, including 
all the Fairs at which they were exhibited the past three 
years. 

The GROVER & BAKER ELASTIC-STITCH SEWING 
MACHINE is superior to all others, for the following rea- 
sons: 

1. The seam is stronger and more elastic than any other. 

2. It is more easily managed, and is capable of doing a 
greater variety and range of work than any other. 

8. It is capable of doing all the varieties of sewing done 
by other machines, and, in addition, executes beautiful 
embroidery and ornamental work. 

GROVER & BAKER 8. M. CO., 
4% Broadway, New York. 


| 
| 
| 


The FIRST SILVER MEDAL 


For the BEST SQUARE PIANOS. 





The FIRST SILVER MEDAL 


| For the BEST UPRIGHT PIANOS 


| 


This Fair called forth an UNUSUAL COMPETITION— 
35 Pianos being represented. 


| is very thorough and very decided on the merits of the 


Im- 


CHICKERING PIANO. 


THE MICHIGAN STATE FAIR, of 1865, awards Chick- | 


ering & Sons THREE FIRST PRIZES. 
THE INDIANA STATE FAIR, of 1865, awards Chick- 
ering & Sons THREE FIRST PRIZES. 


THE IOWA STATE FAIR, of 1865, awards Chickering 


& Sons TWO FIRST PRIZES. 

THE WISCONSIN STATE FAIR, of 1865, awards Chick- 
ering & Sons TWO FIRST PRIZES. 

FOURTEEN FIRST-CLASS GOLD AND SILVER ME- 
DALS IN THE MONTHS OF SEPTEMBER AND OCTO- 
BER, 1865. 

Making a total of FIFTY-FIVE 
awarded to CHICKERING & SONS, as 

FIRST PREMIUMS OVER ALL COMPETITION for 
the SUPERIORITY OF THEIR PIANOS. 


PRIZE MEDALS 


OPINIONS OF EMINENT ARTISTS. 
THALBERG. 


“I consider Chickering & Sons’ Pianos, beyond com- 
parison, the best I have ever seen in America.’ 





GOTTSCHALK, 


“9 consider Chickering & Sons’ Pianos superior to any 


in the world.’ 


WERLI. 


“T believe that, in every particular, your Pianos are 
superior to anyI have ever seen in this country or in 
Europe.” 


SATTER. 


‘For volume and fine quality of tone, with nicety of ar- | 


ticulation, the Chickering Pianos are unequalled,’ 





BASSINI. 


‘*T always use and always recommend your Pianos to 


| my pupils and friends.” 


| of Mme, Abel’s concert, says: 


MUZIO, 


The report of the judges | 


Clothing for Fall and Winter. 


OVERCOATS 
OF 
CHINCHILLE, ESKIMO, 
BEAVERS. 


BUSINESS AND WALKING SUITS FOR MEN. 


MOSCOW, and CASTOR 





DRESS AND SCHOOL SUITS FOR BOYS, 
VERY SUPERIOR IN EVERY RESPECT, 
and 
LOW IN PRICE. 
DEVLIN & CO., 
BROADWAY, COR. GRAND STREET, 


| 
' 
BROADWAY, COR, WARREN 8TREET, N. Y. 


THE BEST SEWING-MACHINES IN THE 
WORLD. 
THE WEED MACHINES, 


With all their valuable improvements, entirely overcome 
all imperfections. They are superior to all others for fam- 
| ily and manufacturing purposes, simple in construction, 
durable in all their parts, and readily understood. They 
have certainty of stitch on all kinds of fabrics, and are 
| adapted to a wide range of work without change or adjust- 
ment, using all kinds of thread. Will hem, fell, bind, 
gather, braid, tuck, quilt, cord, and, in fact, do ali kinds of 
work required by families or manufacturers. We invite 
all persons in search of an instrument to execute any kind 
of sewing now done by machinery to inspect them, and 
recommend all parties engaging in the sale of sewing- 
machines to make sure they secure the best by examining 
the WEED before purchasing. They make the shuttle- 
stitch, which cannot be exceiled tor firmness, elasticity, 
| durability, and elegance of finish. They have received the 
| highest premiums in every instance where they have been 
| exhibited in competition with other standard machines. 

The company being duly licensed, the machines are pro- 
tected against infringements or litigation. 

Reliable agents wanted, to whom we offer great induce- 
ments. Every explanation will be cheerfully given to all, 
whether they wish to purchase or not. Descriptive cir- 
culars, together with specimens of their work, will be fur 
nished to all who desire them by mail or otherwise. 


WEED SEWINC-MACHINE CoO., 
Srore, 5066 BROADWAY, N. Y. 












| FLORENCE SEWING MACHINE CO., 
505 BROADWAY, N, Y. 
THE BEST FAMILY MACHINE IN THE WORLD. 
Wonderful REVERSIBLE Freep Motion. 
ing Tension. No Snarling and Breaking Threads. 
| distinct Stitches. 


SELF-aADJUST- 
Four 


| WHEELER & WILSON’S SEWING MAOHINES, 


| 623 BROADWAY, N. Y., 
% MAKE THE 
LOCK-STITCH, 
| ana rank highest on account of the elasticity, perma- 


| nence, beauty, and general desirableness of the stitching, 
when done, and the wide range of its application.—Report 


“I consider your Pianos the finest I have ever played | of American Institute. 


upon. 


Watson's Art Journal, of November 11, in its criticism 


| On the new Chickering Grand, which took the Gold Medal 


| 


at the Fair of the Massachusetts Charitable Mechanics’ As- 


sociation, held at Boston last month. 
“IT IS THE NOBLEST INSTRUMENT WE EVER 
HEARD IN A CONCERT-ROOM. 


‘Grand in power, without noise; capable of sustain- 


ing any amount of forcing, without losing the rich purity 
of its tones ; 


est point of perfection.” 


AGRAFFE BRIDGE. 


Pianos with or without the Agraffe Bridge, which we 


have constantly used for the past twelve years. 





WAREROOMS. 
652 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
246 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 
914 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILAD 


‘*Madame Abel performed | 


clear, bright, and beautiful throughout the 
entire range, every tone is a pearl of sound, sympathetic 
and vocal as the finest human voice cultivated to the high- 


FINKLE & LYON’S 
IMPROVED 


LOCK-STITCH SEWING-MACHINE. 


N. B.—Money refunded if the Machine is not preferred 
to any in market for family use. 


AGENTS WANTED. 538 Broadway, N. Y. 


Lock-Stitch Sewing Machines 
FOR FAMILIES AND MANUFACTURERS. 
THE HOWE MACHINE COMPANY, 
ELIAS HOWE, Jr., Pres., 

629 BROADWAY. 


Agents wanted. 


SCHOOL FURNITURE! 
| Lecture-Room and Sabbath-School Settees 
IN EVERY STYLE, 
MANUFACTURED BY 
ROBERT PATON, 
i % GROVE STREET, NEW YORK. 
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Creat Central Route 
TO THE WEST AND NORTH-WEST. 


MICHICAN CENTRAL RAILROAD, 
BETWEEN DETROIT AND CHICAGO, 284 MILES, 
is one of the connecting links in the direct and shortest 


line of rail communication between the Atlantic seaboard | 


and the Mississippi and the North-west, and, with its con- 
nections, forming a through route unequalled for speed, 
safety, and comfort. 


WESTERN CONNECTIONS. 
At CHICAGO (at the GREAT CENTRAL DEPOT, with 


the advantages of transfer of passengers and baggage | 


within the same building) with the ILLINOIS 
TRAL RAILROAD, to all Central and Southern Illinois, 
Cairo, and lower EK River points. 

With the CHICAGO, BURLINGTON & QUINCY RAIL- 
ROAD, to Galesburg, yo and Quincy, and 
thence by the Burlington and Missouri Road to South- 
ern Iowa, Council Bluffs, and Omaha Cit 
Hannibal and St. Joseph Railroad to St. 
worth, Lawrence, Kansas City, etc. 

Also, convenient connection with the CHICAGO & 
NORTH-WESTERN, the CHICAGO & ROCK ISLAND, 
and the ST. LOUIS, ALTON & CHICAGO RAIL- 
ROADS. 


; and with the 
oseph, Leaven- 


Luxurious Sleeping Cars zccompany 
each Night Train. 


RuTtan's PATENT VENTILATING AND ANTI-DusTt AR- 
RANGEMENT ON ALL Day 'PRAINS. 


OFFICERS: 


J. W. BROOKS, President, Boston. 

R. N. RICE, General Superintendent, Detroit. 

C. H. HURD, Assistant Superintendent, Detroit. 

H, E. SARGEANT, Genera ent, Chicago. 

THOS, FRAZER, General Ticket Agent, Detroit. 

H.C. WENTWORTH, General Western Passenger Agent, 
Chicago. 

@ Freight Contracts, Bills of Lading, and information 
furnished at the offices of the Company in the following 
places: 

New YorK—Office, 173 Broadway, C. E. Noble, Agent. 

Boston—Office, 21 State Street, P. K. Randall, Agent. 

Burra.o—Office, Western, opposite Mansion House, J. 

D. Hayes, Agent. 

Sr. Lovuis—Office, 11 City Building, Commercial Street, 

James Smith, Agent. 





JOHN V. FARWELL & CO., 
WHOLESALE 
DRY GOODS AND NOTIONS, 


42, 44 & 46 WABASH AVENUE, 
CHICAGO, 


AND NO. 5 COLLEGE PLACE, NEW YORK. 


improvements in Piano-fortes. 
One of the simplest and most truly valuable improve- 


ments yet made in the Piano-forte is that invented and 
patented by 


DECKER BROTHERS, %1 BLEECKER STREET, 


in this city. By correcting the only imperfections arising 
from the use of the full iron-plate, and that, too, by not 
detracting in the slightest degree from its many positive 
advantages, the Messrs. Decker have developed in their 
instruments a tone at once admirable for its purity, ful- 
ness, prolongation, and sweetness, and the high estima- 
tion in which their improvement is held is well shown in 
the rapidly increasing business of their firm.—7ribune. 
FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 

45 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK, 
STATIONERS, STEAM PRINTERS, 
AND 
BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 

Supply everything in their line at lowest prices. Every 
kind of Writing Paper, Account Books, Fancy and Staple 
Stationery, Diaries for 1866, Expense Books, etc. Orders 

solicited. 
PHELPS, DODCE & CO., 
Importers and Dealers in 
TIN-PLATE, SHEET-IRON, COPPER, BLOCK-TIN, 
WIRE, AND METALS GENERALLY; 
Manufacturers o1 
COPPER, BRASS, and WIRE, 
19 and 21 Cliff et., New York. 





DEMULC 


FOR CHAPPED AND TENDER HANDS, 
FOR TOILET AND BATH USE. 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


J.C. HULL'S SON, 
82 PARK ROW, N. Y. 


Upwards of 100 styles of Toilet and Staple Soaps. For sale 
by all Dealers. 


Pacific Mail Steamship Company’s 
THROUGH LINE 


TO CALIFORNIA, 
| TOUCHING AT MEXICAN PORTS, 


lAND CARRYING THE U. 8. 





MAL, 


Leave Pier No. 42 North River, foot of Canal Streef, at 12 
| o'clock noon, on the ist, lith, and 2ist of every morth 
(except when those dates fall on Sunday, and then on the 
preceding SaturpDay), for ASPINWALL, connecting, via 
Panama Railroad, with one of the Company's steamships 
from Panama for SAN FRANCISCO, touching at ACA- 
PULCO. 
DECEMBER. 
ist.—HENRY CHAUNCEY, Captain Gray, connecting 
with CONSTITUTION, Captain Farnsworth. 
1ith.—ATLANTIC, Captain Maury, connecting 
GOLDEN CITY, Captain Bradbury. 
2ist.—NEW YORK, Captain Horner, connecting with 
COLORADO, Captain Watkins. 

Departures of 1st and 2ist connect at Panama with steam- 
ers for SOUTH PACIFIC PORTS. Those of 1st touch at 
MANZANILLO. 

Through Passage Rates, in Currency. 
First CaBrin, SEcOND CABIN, STEERAGE, 


On STEAMERS....§325. $225. $100. 


Panama Railroad ticket invariably $25 additional, in 
currency. 

A discount of Onge-Firta from steamers’ rates allowed 
to second-cabin and steerage passengers with families. 


with 


One Hundred Pounds Baggage allowed each adult. 
Baggage-masters accompany baggage through, and attend 
to ladies and children without male protectors. Baggage 
received on the dock the day before sailing, from steam- 
boats, railroads, and passengers, who prefer to send down 
early. 

An experienced Surgeon on Board. Medicines and at- 
tendance free. 

A steamer will be placed on the line January 1, 1866, to 
run from NEW ORLEANS to ASPINWALL, via HAVANA. 

For Passage tickets or further information apply at the 
Company’s ticket office, on the wharf foot of Canal Street, 


North River. 
F. W. G. BELLOWS, AGENT. 


KEYS’ 
AMERICAN UNION WRITING FLUID, 
AND COPYING INKS. 

THE CHEAPEST AND THE BEST. 
Always clean, and flowing freely from the pen, these inks 
are rapidly taking the place of all others, and merit the 
special attention of the penman. 


On trial they will be found superior in every respect to 
the imported inks now in use. 


REEVES & CoO.,, 
(Successors to J. G. Keys,) 
MANUFACTURERS AND SOLE PROPRIETORS, 

308 Washington Street (near Reade), N. Y. 


MARVIN’S 
PATENT FIRE AND BURGLAR SAFE. 


Superior to any others in the following particulars 
They are more fire-proof. 

They are more burglar-proof. 

They are perfectly dry. 

They do not lose their fire-proof qualities by age. 
Manufactured only by 


MARVIN & CO., 265 Broadway. 


721 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Send for a descriptive Circular. 





ENT SOAP, 








COOKING AND HEATING BY CAS. 


EAGLE GAS COOKING STOVES AND 
RANGES, 
GUARANTEED TO BAKE PERFECTLY. 


HEATING STOVES, GUARANTEED TO HEAT ROOMS 
PERFECTLY. 


Also, 


KEROSENE OIL COOKING STOVES, 


The bestin market, have regular SIDE OVENS, and guar- 

anteed to BAKE PERFECTLY, and not to Smoke or 

Smell. . 
EAGLE GAS STOVE MFG. CO., 


474 Broadway, N. Y. 





Ge Illustrated Catalogues sent free. 
DECKER & CO., 
MANUFACTURERS OF PIANO-FORTES, 


419 BROOME STREET, 
One Block East of Broadway, N. Y. 


These Pianos stand unrivalled in regard to their sing 
ing quality; volume and purity of tone; sympathetic 
elastic, and even touch; and durability of construction, 
which enables them to remain in tune much longer than 
ordinary Pianos. 


JESSUP & MOORE, 
27 NorTH SrixtH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 
128 Witu1aM STREET, New York, 
PAPER MANUFACTURERS, 


Have on hand, or make to order at short notice, all quali- 
= of Book and News Printing Papers at current market 
prices. 


UNITED STATES STEEL PEN WORKS, . 
Factory, CAMDEN, N. J. 


R. ESTERBROOK &CO., 
STEEL PEN MANUFACTURERS, 
, 403 ARCH STREET, Philadelphia. 
WAREHOUSES, | 95;G11N STREET, New York. 

Samples and prices on application. Lots made to order 

of any pattern or stamp required. 
CAUTION. 

These Pens are of genuine American manufacture, and 
equal in finish, elasticity, and fineness of point to the best 
imported. They are, therefore, sure to gain the confidence 
of the American public. The fac-simile of our signature 
is sufficient security against foreign imitation. 


R. ESTERBROOK & CO. 


JOSEPH CILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. 
OF THE OLD STANDARD QUALITY. 
TRADE MARK: seph 
: llott 
arranted. 


Name, ana Designating Number. 
and Cheap, from No. foo to No. 761. 


eph With 
TRADE MARK: Etficks 
rmingham, Numbers. 


Designating 
For sale by 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 
91 John Street, New York. 
HENRY OWEN, Sole Agent. 


or ge 
New Series, Good 


THE BEST PIANO-FORTE. 
ONE THAT WILL LAST A LIFETIME. 

Seven First Premiums in four weeks; two Gold and 
one Silver Medals; six State Fairs and the American In- 
stitute have decided that WM. B. BRADBURY’S New 
Scale Piano-Fortes are ‘‘THE BEST.” They “ Excel all 


others in the Essentials of a Perfect Piano-Forte,”’ viz., 
in Touch, Tone, Power, and thorough Workmanship. 


“They are the best square piano-fortes I have ever 
played upon.”’—Harry SANDERSON. 


“They are very superior instruments.” —GorrscHaLk. 
“Their superior excellence fully proven.”— W. Beraz. 
“T admire them in the highest degree.”—G. W. Morgan. 


Call or send for a Circular, with Dlustrations and Testi- 
monials of the most eminent artists and amateurs. 


WM. B. BRADBURY, 
4% AnD 497 Brooms Strezt, New Yore. 
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